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PREFACE. 

The encouragement which this little book re- 
ceived from eminent scholars and the public enticed 
me to prepare another edition of it, but I contented 
myself with reproducing the main conclusions, in 
another form, in my "Monism or Advaitism?" 
That book, it however appeared, did not supply the 
place of this ; and the Manager of the Theosophist 
particularly requested me to reprint it. I have 
entirely ' recast the whole of the two introduc- 
tions. The two translations have been trimmed as 
close to the text as possible; and by the addition 
of explanatory notes under each section, a new fea- 
ture has been inparted to the book. The text of the 
V^kya-Sudha, which accompanied the first edition 
has been omitted. 

I take this opportunity to publicly express my 
best thanks to those scholars and friends who have 
encouraged me in my labours. 
Nadiod 1^ August 1890. M. N. Dvivedi- 
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Frefaoa to the lint edition. 

The following is aa attempt to present in one connected 
fenn xehat little I had oceas^on to ooUeot in the form of stray 
nxAM on the philosophy and praotioe of the Veddnta. The firrt 
section of the introduction is the reprint of a paper I read in the- 
middle of 1881 before the Bombay Branch of the Theosophcal 
Society ; and the second section which f ornns as it were a supple-^ 
ment to the first, is reprinted from an introduction I was asked 
to prepare early in the beginning of this year, for an edition of 
ike Bbaffvad-iSHtdhj my friend Mt.Took&rimaT&tyd of Bombay^ 
I am the more eneouraged to riprint these contributions, With 
the pretty {re(|uent requests made to me, from diSferent parts of 
this Country^ by persons interested in the adTancement of trans* 
eendental studies, for allowing them to reprint and circulate the 
paper which forms the first section of the present Introduction. 
An attempt is here made to demonstrate the possibility of a uni-^ 
versal science of ontology from the stand-point of modern phy- 
AotX scienoei and to present subsequently a brief sketch of all 
that A'ryan philosophy has to say on the subject. The two* 
traaslatioas that follow o^mplete the series by dedKmstrating 
some of the leading a&d importimt positions, of the Ved&nta^ 
and finally by prescribing certain practical rulea for the guidance^ 

and exhaltation of the beginner. 

The translation of the Vdkyasu4h& based on the Bamkrta 
text lent to me by Mr. Took&r&ma appeared in print early in 1884. 
Subsequently while examining the collection of Sanskrta works 
belonging to the late Mr. S&maldas Param&nandad&s, Dewd.n of 
Bh&vnagar, I came across « very valuable Commentary on the 
Ydkyasudhd by Brahm&nanda, which I made up my mind to 
place early before the reading public. To this I have thought 
it fit to add a translation of the Aparoks'&nubhuti of S'ri S'ankar- 
&ch&rya, originally intended for seprarate publication. With 
the intrusion of this little bit of personal history to account for 
the somewhat irregular form in which these notes appear, I lay 
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them before the indulgent reader with a hope that they will 
prove useful to him in his study af the deep and ennobling 
philosophy of the Veddnta, 

A word, before conoluding, about the aiiithorslup of the 
Ydkyasudhd. Mr. Tookaram^s manuaoript i& anonymous. A 
manuscript collection of Upani&'ada in t)^ Bombay BraiM)h 
of the Asiatic Society contains the toa^t. of the Ydkyasu-* 
dh& undw the name of tha I>rgdrs'yayiveka, and as- 
eribes its authorship to S'ankar&ch&rya. Pandit Pit&mbaraidis 
enumerates tlu^ P rgdrs'yayiYeka in his prefaee ta the Panchadasi 
among the works of Sw&mi S'ree Yid^firanya,^ the well-known 
scholar and philosopher of the fourteenth century. The text of 
our commentary ascribes the Y£kyasudb&« presumably called the 
Drgrs'yaviveka by way of descriptipn^ to Bhiratitirtba, who 93 
we know from the Pa»chadasl was the co-worker of Yidyfiranya* 
That the compositioi^ cannot be 8 ankara's will be clearly borne 
out by a comparison of any of that philosapher*a work^ with this. 
It belongs either to Yidy&ranya or Bh&ratitirtba and more par« 
ticularly to the latter if we trust our commentator. Moreover 
the various points of similarity between the turns ol ihou|;ht 
and expression in this book andi the PaiM)ha(dasi wiB seem to 
point nearly to the^ same conclusion.. 

I would in conclusion crave the indulgence of the kiad 
reader for the pretty long list of errata which, owing to the 
book's going through the press in my ahsencey have become al- 
most unavoidable. 

Bombay, 15th Oct. 1885. M. N. D. 
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We B^art with the phenomena of our consciousBess, con- 
ecioHsiiess of the physical universe, without, for the time, involv- 
ing ourselves In the much-vexed queslion of the latter being, 
ill its nature, entirely renl or idea/. Whut it is will Iranepirc in 
the course of these remarks. We start at the beginning 
with objects as they are presented fo our senses and our mind, 
with, in fncf, the objrfects of onr daily and ordinary experience, 
and try to analyse them. It remains to be seen whether BucU 
analysis would ensure us a grasp of the real nature of the 
cosmos, the real character of the universe per se. If we, for a 
moment, look round this room, we see on a little reflection that 
the tables and chairs before our eyes are not the same as they 
were two years, or two months, or two days, nay two hours ago. 
If we go a little deep into the nature of things /xe pass, in rapid 
aucceesion, over a series of objects — the tree that supplied the 
plank, the soil that nourished the tree, the sun and rain that 
fertilised the soil, and a number of others ending at some in- 
explicable atom, or some absolute factor in the ever impenetra' 
^le regions of infinity. Arguing aguin from the analogy oE ] 
this analysis, we con easily imagine these things as working 
vithin themselves the shape of a sometbing, unknown and un- 
perceived yet inevitable, a something carrying us through all 
the stages of its future evolution to the insoluble unknown 
whence these things emanate. Leaving these tiiru your atten- 
tion next, to the grand operations of Nature. The sun rolls forth 
every morning in rosy splendour from the depths of Infinity 
and returns every evening to tho abode of his birth. Night 
follows day ; the seasons roll on in their pleasant and uniform 
order J the heavenly bodies keep regular time to the ethereal 
mafiio of the spheres. Almost every instant we see the sprouts 
oi cbildhooil blooming into youth, espaQding into maahood. 
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degenerating down to old age, and fading fat away in^tlio 
realms of the unknowable and the invisible. ."What is then thet 
/ essence of this universe, the real nature of the phenomena prey 
^eented to our consciousness ? The universe appears at best 1o 
be the formation, the growth, of years of diligent change, the v 
result of the immutable Action of causes unknown and unper- 
ceived by the limited apparatus of our mental vision. Even 
while we are mentally passing over these changes, while we are 
reflecting upon the phenomena of our consciousness, what are 
we pree'minently conscious of ? A series of facts following one 
upon another — a fixed order, a change in our mental impres- . 
sions — all limited by 5j>rt<?^ in extension^ and time in intention, J 
yf^e are conscious then ultimately of time and space implied by 
the fixed order inseparable from our modes of thinking. But 
what^re time and space, those visionary and yet real limits of 
our experience P As represented to our consciousness they are 
nothing more than a series of changes succeeding one another* 
On planes other than the material, they exist not, as is amply^ 
borne out by our experience of dream sand ecstacies. Thus we 
perceive that in fact the very laws of our consciousness neces- 
sarily compel us to look upon things as constituted of a series 
of changes. The only reality in this unreality is the fact of facts, i 
the law of laws, and the essence of beings the fact of immutable i 
ind ividu al consciousness. That which knows or thinks,or perceives, 
Bay what you will, is a something which nothing can gainsay, no 
science can deny, no logic disprove. This, however, is led to 
identify itself with the drama of change that is being, every 
inoment, enacted about it. It is this change, this drama of 
transition, this puppet-show of time that has engaged the atten* 
tion and exhausted the energies of scientists and philosophers, 
ancient and modern. It is this change that. has in all times been 
the moving-spring of the human mind. What fond creature 
charmed with the rosy allurements of sensual gratifications, 
what proud warrior riding high over the head^^ of his overbeat- 
iag ioQSy would dispise his jglea&ures and gratifications; would 
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feel as it were surfeited, disgusted, With lire life and ihe xbod 
be lives upon, were it not for this change, this mutation, this 
overpowering terror of the sweeping and unexpected, yet inevi* 
table and irrestible blow of death ? Death ! Yes, it is death s 
transformation, change, tliat gi ves us all our pbilosophv. all ouj ? 
wisdom^ a ^l nnr i poralitv. Well is it said by the wise that 
death is the very law of being, life is but the exceplion. Who 
has not reflected in some calm moment over the drama of exis- 
tence, and has not felt lonely, felt uneasy, in the presence of 
the strange image of Death ? Who has not wished to make 
further acquaintance of this terrible visitor? Who has not 
wished to grasp without fear the inviting, yet cold hand of thia 
awful guard on the gates of Eternity ? What is existence ? It 
is but a struggle against death. What is even MoJcha (absolui 
tion)? A contest with dwith, rather spiritual than physical. With 
Death we stand upon the threshold of Eternity : Death but 
brings us face to face with the Infinite, the Invisible and. the 
Absolute. This Infinite we stumble upon at every step, at 
every thouglit. Pursue your investigations how far soever, there 
will ever be found in the inmost recesses of your consciousness ^ 
residue, a factor, inexplicable and insoluble : and here we 
Bland face to face with the Eternal, the Infinite, the Unhnowable. 
It'is a trite saying, but one which is pregnant with a worl4 
of meaning, that if one could but realise that he has to die, he 
would die the very instant he realises the fact. Once the idea 
of the imperraanencc of this phenomenal world is on n man, hp 
is not able to shake it off : nay, it presses upon him with suck 
force that ultimately it grows with his life and strengthens witH 
his body. Such a one — one who in fact has got the first of the 
four preliminaFy qualifixjafeions of a would-be initiate in the 
my&teries of the Vedunta^yvz: Non -attachment or Vairdgya as 
the Venerable S'ankar&oharya calls it— such a one would natu-, 
rally lose all taste for the world and its pursuits. To him life 
or existence becomes -a problem of lifelong interest. He wonders 

l^t thr? we^^kfte^^^s .$i ^^gi^nity^j at t^4©lu^ioAs uaiejf ?^„^i9i^. All 
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ptirsnefi creations—at best futile — of its own brain. Wliat i# 
bappiness ? — that grand idea wnich humanity is pursuing with 
fill its life and souL Is it wealth ? Is it love P Is it power ? Is 
it gratification of the senses ? What is it 1 Wealth but enkindleii 
greater desire with increasing acquisition; the sanctuary of love 
is poUut^ed by the demon of separation; power only yields undez* 
its own weight ; the senses land us in the regions of misery and 
ftorrow« None of the objects known to us can satisfy the inter^ 
Hal craving for happiness : none supply that joy, that enlighten* 
ment which is the essence of all real happiness. Is happiness 
then to be looked for in a hereafter i Pooh I says the Materialist^ 
the human mind is but the slave of an idea, it yearns for ft 
thing which it is not in its nature to comprehend or acquire, 
^^^^^^AjChe human mind is accustomed to draw its inspiration from \ 
^^"""^v^ the future, which it is utterly impossible for it to understand.y 
I must, for the present, leave it to the common sense of my 
luearers to decide whether happiness could be complete or even 
unalloyed, if at every step in life we feel our heart knocking 
against the ribs, yearning to acquire something more; if above 
nil, we find all that we hold near and dear to our heart over^ 
shadowed by the terrible shadow of Death. The mind of every 
one who thinks must certainly rebel against the idea of holding 
all his happiness by a precarious tenure subject to the caprices 
of an unmerciful roaster^ Happiness must certainly be made 
of better stufl than mere gewgaws — the fragile toys of time. 
It must by plain logic rest in something, as it were, above the 
law of Universal change, in something permanent and etemalj 
in that something tchich is the very principle and essence of this 
change. What then is happiness P Keserving this question fop 
future consideration it is interesting to see how we arrive at the 
Very same inquiry even from another stand-point. Then indeed 
we shall percieve that this one idea controls all the secret springs 
of worldly action. 

Let us for instance examine human conduct. What is 

• 

^/ human conduct based upon f We are nble to determine which 
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of two gireti nets is better than the other : but we are not, in 
the present state of our knowledge, able to Bay of any Bingle act 
whether it is good or bad ,tljot is, absolutely good or absolutely bad. 
When any single act is given, every one refers it, though unco- 
nsciously, to some standard of the good in the iiimoBt recesses 
of his Being; a standard based upon grounds best known to, and 
accepted by the possessor of that standard. This process, which 
every one of us passes through at every stage in life, requires 
but to be demonstrated and generalised. The question therefore 
resolves ultimalely into what is good 1 What is l/ie good ? The 
followers of John Stuart Mill confound expediency or utilily 
with right : whereas Dr. Whewell and others contend that (he 
right is sonietliing distinct from the useful. According to Mr. 
Mill a particular act is right becanse it is expedient ; accordinjf 
to Dr. Whewell it would ha expedient because it is right. 
Professor Ferrier inclines to the latter opinion when he remarks 
*'In sacrificing happiness to virtue we do not cease to be men, 
we cnly cease to be happy men, but in sacrificing virtue to hap- 
piness we do cease to be men, because virtue is the preservation 
and perfecting of our rational nature, and therefore whatever 
is at variance with virtue is at variance with the preservation of 
our true being and is protanlo a curlailinent ordestmction of our 
moral and intelligent life."* All conduct must therefore derive 
its sanction from virtue, from right, from good. But the 
question still remains what is virtue t What is good T The quest- 
ion thus ultimately resolves into one of searching after the swm* 
mum boumii, the greatest good, the highest happinesE — happiness 
in and of the permanent. Thus again are we confronted with the 
inquiry 'what is happiness ?' We shall revert to this question at 
fl later stage of our explanations. It is enough to uuderstandA 
for the present that all our actions, all our thoughts, are guided/ 
ty that which we regard as happiness, and that this happiness 
does not really Ue^inthose things in which we belieieJljlneB, List 
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His ill the Tneanwliile see how true happiness, the very essence of 
fauppiuess, can be understood or realised. 

It is necessary to this end that >ve must be able to discriminate 
/ t>etween that which is eternal, and that which is not.Thus we arrive 
/ at that preliminary stage through which every candidate for initiat- 
j ion into the higher mysteries of occidtism has naturally to paes, 
J viz. discrimination or viveka as the A'enetable S ankar&cL&ryii 
/ describes it Discrimination strengthens Non-attaclment. which 
I %ets one thinking. It naturally follows that the neophyte should 
( devote his mind and soul to the study of the Eternal, subordina* 
j ting all pursuits to the main inquiry, and putting full faith in 
7 the teachings of its science and its interpreters. In this manner 
^ vrill he r^ch the third requisite or qualification of a candidate 
7 for Occult truth — ^requisite described as Soma and the of her fee 
^ 'by the masters of occultism. Having thus lighted upon the right 
^path he ardfently desires to realise the Eternal and the perman- 
ent/ and thus acquires the fourth and last qualification — ihb 
desire for absolution (MumuJcmtA) . These considerations aie 
important as indicating to those who make light of initiations 
'and occult secrets, of Adepts and their lawfi,^the true and leal 

(significance of the secret doctrine couched in the words of th$ 
Jdcditee'jndninSj Bvddhi&t Arhais, the Jewish Kabalists and the 
1 Mtthomedan Sufis. It is useless to hold the light before one 
! whose eye is not powerful enough to bear the splendour of the 
1 blaze. It is not every light hand that cdn wield the double-ed*- 
ged sword of occultism, not every profane sceptic that can adva- 
ntageously lift the veil of mysticism. - It follows from the above 
that the conditions required to be fulfilled by every candidate 
for initiation into the methods of the higher inquiry are, instead 
of being arbitrary or mechanical^or selfish, entirely natural i a 
their development and perfectly rational in their strength and 
consistency. All we are at pi-esent eonscious of is mere chaihge ^ 
which is the inseparable accident of all knowledge o^ the mater^ 
ial plane. To be able to cognise the very essence of ildBchangeBxid 
become merged in ihQ cause of causei^ )?eqw:^ no little sacrifice 
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-and no small latonr. Wlien all a posferiori knowleilge ia given 
tip as fulse, and full reliance ia pluced on iLe « jirhri promptings 
<rf internal consciousness tlien alone uro we rendered consciouB oj 
a plane of existflrice wherein time and Bpiice liavo no existence! 
and where knowledge is of tlie real and permanent. This never 
tuppena but on the turning of the senses towards the root of. 
their li^ht. True happiness begins to dawn upon the intelligence, 
only at that stago. The requisites here briefly described liave this 
establishment of an inward current of the senses for tlieir end. , 
■^ To sum up, all pliilosophy as demoiiatraled above, hegina 
at Death; all science truly auoh^s but a search after the immuta- 
ble and permanent. This is real Alchemy — the real philosopliei'a 
atone-the conversion of the futile principles of this fragile mach- 
ine into immutable, sliining gold, "Whether this is a dream, a 
mere creation of the human bruin, a something denied to us by 
&e very laws of our relative modes of thought, or a possibility 
and a fact cupable of realisation, we shall attempt to examins in 
the sequel. 

' "We may here pause to take a brief survey of the principal 
results of the inquiries of ancient philosophers, who have bestow- 
rfed their attention on, and devoted their energies to, the search 
after the Infinite and the Permanent. I will purposely with-:' 
hold from this sketch the experiences of Aryan philosophers, 
ind reserve them for future consideration, in order that I may 
be the better able to show their solidity and universality. 
And this is easy to see when we ctmsider the fact that 
philosophical apeeulatioii. at all times of the world has 
always culminated in, and must ever continue to point 
towards those very experiencea.t Leaving out the older Egyptian, 
Assyrian, and Mexican civilizations which antiquarjons assert to 
%e of a class with the Aryan one, I begin at once with tlie 



+ The following sketch (pages 7-t4) of Greek pliilosopliy may be oniit- 
ad by European readera, as it is meant only for those who aie not aquaiutut 
riihit, ■* ■■ 
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Bpeoulations of Grecian philosophy — trying at the snine time to 
connect ns fur ua I can, the Europe of to-day with tlie Europe of 
three thouaund years hence. At the outset I would agaiu request 
you to bear in miud the meaning wo have OBsigned to the word 

^ "philosopliy.'Tvofessor Ferrier defines philosophy as "The search 
of the true and the real as they exist for all intelligence;"* i.e.^u 

^ Binaple terms, the search after ihe real und the true. We shall see 
what each school of philosophy sels up as the real and ihetnie. To 
begin then with the Ionic school of Thales. Contemplating tlio 
nniverse from a physical point of view, helighta upon something I 
material and sensible aa the permanent principle of iheUniveise. I 
And vsaler or mohtiive was asserted to he this principle. Thales 
introduced in supersession of the multifarious luylhology of the 
Greeks an element of reason in the domain of inquiry. He 
appealed from the senses to the intellect ; and breaking himself 
away from the mythological disposition of finding ihe manifold 
in the manifold, he soared into the regions of rational philosophy 
which ever aims at finding the one in the many. Anaximander 
eubatituted in place of neater, the lufinite as the element of all 
things; and attributed to this Infinite same inherent power of 
oasuraiiig forms. It was reserved for Anaximines to effect a 
compromise between the philosophy of Thales and Anaximander 
by asserting air — a sort of deierminale ittjinite — to he the princi- 
ple in question. He seems thus to have made a nearer opproaoh 
to a conception of the mind, soul or spirit. Pythagoras the 
founder of the Italic school asserted numher to be the universal 
principle^ — meaning by mtmbe.r, law, order, form or hormony. 
This philosophy was in advance of the Ionic one inasmuch as 
it emancipated itself from the thraldom of the senses and rosa 
to the region of pure reason and thought. Number is evidently 
beyond sense inasmuch as no sense has number for its special 
apprehension. Number \s a. necessary form qf thought -oaAen ■v'ia.fAt 1 
we place or subsume whatever is presented to the mind. Henca I 
form which is another name for number, and not matter, is tha 
* LectuTM on Greek philoBopbj'. 
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essence of all things. *' Every thing '* says Philolaus '' should 
be either limiting or unlimited, or that every thing should be 
both unlimited and limiting. Since then it appears that things 
are not made up of the limiting only, nor of the unlimited only, 
it follows that eaoh thing consists both of the limiting and the 
unlimited and that the world and all that it contains are in this 
way formed and adjusted." The Advaitee will say the samethinjA 
/ in a much better way. As the distinction, he will say, betweeaX > 
inorganic and organic creation is not definite, and as matter can V^^ 
never be without thought, every object is a compound of thought j 

Vand matter or of the ever real and the ever unreal, i. e. chetanaj 
tind. jada. But of this anon. Next comes the Eleatic school ojc 
Xenophanes and Parmenides. The antithesis around which the 
whole Eleatic philosophy revolves and gravitates is the antithesis 
of the one and the mani/, the permanent and the changeable. Xeno- 
phanes declared that the one was everywhere, it was God Him- 
self. It is in and through God that the universe is a universe 
i. e. has unity. He did not hold that there was no sensible 
world ; he held that it had no reality, none in itself, but only 
a reality in and for the mind of man, which in fact was no 
reality at all. "He seems to have approximated" remarks 
Professor Ferrier '' to the realisation of a double consciousness, 
a rational one cognisant of the permanent one, and a sensible 
one cognisant of the changeable wawy having only a negative 
spurious and relative existence." That this is the nearest ap- 
proach to the Advaita- Vedanta of S'ankara need not be mentioned. 
Passing over Heraclitus and his philosophy of change or becoming, 
we come to the last of the Eleatics viz. Empedocles. He 
reconciled the antithesis of the one and the many by resolving 
the universe into four elements: fire, air, earth, and water ; and 
evolving the whole universe from them by certain inherent laws 
of affinity and repulsion. It is necessary to remark, at this t 
stage of our inquiry, that all the modern notions of European ] 
metaphysics from the materialism of Locke and Condillac, and / 
the mhiUsm of Hume, tp ^thQ IdQali^m pf Berkley, and the / 
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Absolute Identity of Sohelliog and Hegel, wliich I aDa incKneA 
to belieye is a pure rational exposition of Aryan A'dicaiiismJ 
bU Tfill be found fore-shadowed, though but dimly, in the wriW 
ings of these and other ancient philosophers. Even the Sankhya 
of Kapila and the speculations of Jina and Buddha will find their 
parallel in the workings of the mind of ancient Greece. But to 
iresume; the tendency to account for the universe by sensible 
Ultimates being introduced, Leucippus and Democritus, the 
founders of the far-famed Atomic theory, ventured forth the 
flupposition that the ultimate elements of the universe are par- 
ticles exceedingly minute and absolutely small.* The differences 
between atom and atom were held to be merely quantitative 
"and not qualitative, in opposition to the Eleatics who admitted 
no difference in the pure Being, and Empedocles who admitted 
qualitative differences only. The theory oS. human perception 
©r sensations was greatly modified by this mode of thought. All 
differences in oiSr sensations of the qualities of matter,, arising- 
from the supposed existence of those qualities in the things 
themselves, were now reduced merely to the quantitative differ!* 
enpes in the atoms constituting the things. The world had re- • 
ality only in so far as quantity was concerned ; as to quality 
it had no existence beyond the mind of man. The Atomists 
ivere followed by Anaxagoras who insisted on the existence of 
qualitative differences in things, holding with the Sankhyas that 
matter in its original nature is extremely complex. Anaxagoras 
further asserted from the a posteriori argument of design or final 
oa«ses,the existence of a Designing Intelligenee. Professor Ferrier 
gives to him the credit of being the founder of what isnow-a-days 
termed Natural Theology in opposition to Revelation. Then came 
the Sophists who were both teadbers and philosophers. They 
reverted the <mer of inquiry. Up to this time man was subordi- 
nate to nature, but the Sophists looked upon nature as subordi- 
nate to man. Asserting that man was the measure of the uni- .. 
verse, that everything in the universe was i0^ only so far as^ 

— ^ — ■ i-m ■- I » ■ _ _ _ I I I I f L n I ■ ■ I ■ I • — ■ I _ ^_^^^^^ 

* Compare the A'ryan Schools of the iVyt^c* and the Vai$'^'ika with this» 
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man was concerned, and not absolutely true^ they \70uld ta]k0 
away from the world the nobler qualities o{ truth, virtue, morality^ 
as only relative, and therefore, unreal things. 

As many of the theories of Psychology and Ethics current 
during the present century seem to me to be based in principle 
on the conclusions of this or a similar school of philosophy it iar 
necessary to devote some attention to the Psychology and Ethica 
of the Sophists. Man appears to our view as a citizen and an 
individual. The important point to be determined is how much 
he possesses by nature, and how ijiuch is given to him by 
social relations P or as the Sophists put it, what is man by nature! 
and what is he by convention and fashion P The first part of the 
qu3sfcion involves the Psychology, and the second the Ethics oi 
the Sophists. Whatever nature commands is more binding and 
authoritative, maintain the Sophists, than what social customs 
require. This doctrine so plausible in itself opens a door to tha 
inroads of every species of licentiousness.- The Sophists, how* 
ever, fall into the error of allowing too little to the natural man. 
They assert that semation and sensation alone belongs to man by I 
nature. To what extent the Sophists admitted thought to be a» 
indigenous property of man seems somewhat uncertain. They 
perhaps included it in sensation. Professor Ferrier remarks that 
**Locke afterwards lent countenance to this theory of sensation- 
alism and the French philosophers of the 18th century took ii 
without any qualification." Out of this Psychology would 
naturally evolve a code of what may be called natural Ethics. 
To a creature made up of sensations, the law of self-preservation 
and of self-enjoyment must be the most authoritative of all com? 
mands. Such a being nlRist seek its own gratification and avoid 
whatever is painful. Whatever his sensatiom bring home to him 
as true and real is true and real /or Am, whatever it may be in 
itself. This code of ethics mighty without any refinement of 
oojistruction, be easily made to account for that war of individu- 
als which darkens same of the brightest pages of modern civiliza- 
tion^and whidi we in .our pride and ignoxwce regard as the pssexK^ 
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of true life and irue nationality. The Sophist code of natural 
Ethics will find itself in conflict at every step with the code of 
social Ethics. The Sophists brought out the opposition between 
eocial and natural Ethics in clear light, but offered no compro- 
mise. Might was with them the ground of moral obligations, 
and the fear of drawing injustice upon ourselves at some future 
time was the ground of all justice. Thus all moral obligations 
derived their strength and sanction from their tendency to pro- 
mote and maintain the well-being of society — a foreshadowing, 
remarks Professor Ferrier, of the modern theory of Utilitaria- 
nism. 

The Sophists were followed by Socrates who reverted 

the sophist-creed and asserted that thought and not sensation 

belonged toman by nature. The knowledge derived from the 

^ senses would at best enlighten one as to the deA)th of his ijp^gno- 

rance, but the light emanating from a rigid contemplanation of 

\^ «c^ would dispel all darkness and delusion. Hence Socrates 
adopted as the maxim of his philosophy "Know thyself." Socra- 
tes held with all ancient moralists that the chief end of human 
existence is happiness which he defined as that which may bo 
its true welfare, and not an illusory or apparentgood. The true 
happiness of man centres in his obedience to the law of his es- 
sential being, not in obedience to the dictates of his unessential 
b^ing. The law of men's true being he expressed as "Freedom." 
—freedom from the yoke of 6ensations,'pa6sions, desires. Man's 
^;rue happiness is thus centred according to him, in self-contem- 
plation and in living according to the law of his higher Being. 
Passing over some unimportant schools of philosophy we come 
at once to Plato, the great disciple of Socrates, and the founder 
of the modem Idealistic school of thought. *'The farfamed 

p^ Idealism of Plato,'' remarks Mr. David Masson '* is in fact a 
^ theory of the cognisability of the Absolute. Our phenomenal 
world, Plato loves to fancy, is not so utterly and hopelessly 
disconnected from the Absolute world of Noumena, Ideas or 
Things VQ, themselves, but that for the pure and persevering 
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reason a passage from the one to the other may be possible/' * 
Plato aimed at correcting the inadrertencies incident to ordi- 
nary or natural thinking— inadrertencies which were the basis 
of the philosophy of Sensationalism ; and at confuting the 
sensational creed of the Sophists. Plato argues deductively 
that the objects of our superficial thought are but the hierogly- 
phics of ideas in the Demiurgic mind, which ideas are the basis 
of all real knowledge. He means to inculcate that the mind / 
being by its veri/ nature in possession of these tdeas^ it requires 
only persevering and hard meditation to awaken it to a sense of 
the existence of this latent treasure in its deeper recesses. This, 
it is harly necessary to remind the reader, is our Yoga of ^oi^e ('^ 
Raja-yoga in Grecian garb. What is an idea ? Ideas are necessary 
truths, like the axioms of Geometry, for all minds — truths the 
contr^ of which is absurd and inconceivable. Ideas are **princi- " 
pies by which the variety and multifa@l@6ne6s of our sensible y 
impressions is reduced to unity.*' Plato, moreover, insisted upon > ^ 
these ideas being innate, thus importing into philosophy the ideai ^ 
of a previous birth and transmigration. He further extended his 
remarks to the nature of the soul, and asserted that justice was 
its beifig or well-being, and that justice means a proper balance 
of the attributes of the soul. Just as a proper balance of the \ 
difierent organs of the body procures health, so justice is noth- ' 
ing else than the health of the soul. 

Aristotle found fault with the idealistic theory of Plato, as 
being a mere poetical fancy, contradictory in itself, inasmuch as 
ideas are represented as the essence of things and yet as existing 
apart from those things. In his work entitled Metaphysics or first 
philosophy Aristotle treats of the principles common to all 
things, the universal constituents of being. The elements of 
being are asserted to be four in number. Matter which is explain- 
ed as a mere potentiality, a something capable of passing into the 
actual ; Form or Essence meaning thereby a correlative reality 
existing in the objects themselves, and answering to the concep- 

* Eeceat British Philosophy, 
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tion in our mind, — ^in fact the Platonic Ideas under fin^tli^r 
name ; the moving or efficient canse ; and the ead or Ami 
oause. This philosophy terminates in a sublime Theology. 
^' Although matter never exists without form and idthough thi 
fop^ms or essence of matter never exist apart from matter^ ibflM 
is nevertheless a farm or essence which exists separate fnam all 
matter ; and this is the first great oaose of elL • . • • Thk 
eause is the Deity, the Godhead which moves all, but is itsdl 
unmoved*" In his Ethics, Aristotle considers iixe question of 
happiness, or the summam bonum. He places it partially in Tixteo 
^esired for its own sake, but principally in a life of inteUeotaal 
contemplation. He found ''man's good in a conscious and active 
and rational life of the soul in accordance with yirtue (OX QXQfil" 
lence, and carried on in favourable circumstances." 

Passing over the more familiar Stoicism of 2Seno and tiha 
Hedonism of Epicurus, both having a parallel in the respective 
ereeds of the Satha-Yoga of Matsyendra and others and tho 
Bhaktiyoga of Yallabha and his followers, we come to tiia 
Neoplatonic school of Plotinus who flourished about the begiiif!» 
ning of the 3rd century of the Christian era. Hia philosophy 
is generally described as a mixture of Paganism and eaateni 
mysticism but it suffices for my purpose to remark that his 
teachings were more or less Adwaitee in their diaracter^ grei^ 
part of them being picked up by him in his travels Uiroug]| 
Persia and other Eastern countries. 

A period of about more than 1300 years intervenes betweea 
the point at which we have arrived^ and the begiimings of 
scientific investigation in modem times under the Boyal society 
of London and similar European instituticms. I cannot with- 
out transgressing the limits of my inquiry, even if I hadsuffi-* 
eient materials at my command, enter into a detailed statemenjb 
of the various vicissitudes through which the western muxd haft 
passed during this period. It will be quite sufficient lor ouir. 
purpose if I give a broad hazy outline of the various steps lead* 
Ing from the past to the present. In blinging the history ol 
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i^reek pliilosopty to ft cloee we have outstripped flie limits of 
histotical chronology. At the time when Asiatic Greece had 
fteoepted the aovereigiity of Peraia, the condition of Greek philo- 
■ophywas far from being staLle and firm. The Persian Empire 
was at this time Tery extensive in its territorial poBsesfiions, and 
«ich in its inlellect and science. Frequent attempts were made 
ty Grecian eovereigna to rescue Asiatic Greece from the yoke of 
■Persia without success. At length Alexander of Macedonia, 
the disciple of Aristotle, undertook au espedition into Asia. He 
conquered Egypt, laid tho foundation of the cify of Alexandria, 
and conquered great part of tlie Persian Empire. "A prodigious 
filimulua" writes Mr. J. W. Draper " was thus given to Greek 
intellectual activity. There were men who had marched with 
the Macedonian army from the Danube to the Nile, from the 
Nile to the Ganges. Thoy had seen tho Pyromids which had 

stood for 29 centuries In .Babylon there still remained 

its walls once more than sixty miles in compass and after the 
ravages of three centuries and three conquerors still more than 
80 feet in heighl ; there were still the ruins of tho temple of oloud- 
encompassed Eel, on its top was planted the observatoiy wherein 
the weird Chaldean astronomers had held nocturnal communion 
Tvith the stars If Chaldoa, Assyria, Babylon, pre- 
sented stupendous and venerable antiquities I'eaching far back 
into the night of time, Persia was not without her wonders of a 

later date The Persian Empire from tho Hellespont 

to the Indus, was trnly the Garden of tho world."" The mili- 
tary talent fostered by these marvellouB campaigns led to tho 
estabJishment of " the mathematical and practical schools of 
Alexandria, the true origin of Science." After the death of 
Alexander, Ptolemy Soter, his step-brother, who had accompani- 
ed him through his campaigns, became Governor of Egypt, 
The credit of laying the foundation of the great musenm of 
Alexandria — the birthplace of modem science — is duo to bTm , 
.The library of Alexandria contained more than a hundred thou^J 
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[Band volumes, and contributed to human knowledge all, or pei* 
haps even more than what modern science has achieved. About 
this time followed the spread of Christianity over the whole of 
the Roman Empire, and the celebrated Trinitarian controversy 
of Arius — an inhabitant of Alexandria — led to the suppression 
and dispersion of the Alexandrian library, under an edict of the 
emperor Theophilus. The Bible was hereafter setup as the only 
and correct test of all scientific research ; and a pious desire for 
the spread of Truth accomplished a most impious act. About the 
beginning of the 7th century ensued the conquest of the Byzan- 
tine Empire and part of Africa by the Persians. This event was 
followed by the great Saracen invasion of Europe — which ended 
in the conquest, and conversion to Mahomedanism of Northern 
Africa, and parts of Southern Europe. Alexandria, Carthage 
and Jerusalem— the birth-place of Christianity — ^were taken by 
the Mahomedans who did not care to spare the city of Alexan- 
dria also. These rapid incursions of Eastern nations, as well as 
the crusades which followed, brought the West in direct com- 
munion with the civilizations and sciences of the East. In about 
600 years followed the sack of Constantinople by the Mahome** 
dans, and the Southern Eeformation. An impetus was given to 
science and inquiry which resulted in the Inductive philosophy 
of Bacon and other philosophers, and in the establishment of the 
modem brith-place of science — the Royal Society of London. 
Thus we arrive at the discoveries of modern physical science, at 
the unparalleled splendour of the civilization of the 19th century. 
The speculations of the Ghrecian mind had had their hour of 
triumph during the Middle Ages, but the rapid succession of 
the great cataclysms we have briefly sketched above initiated 
that impatience for ancient authority which resulted in the 

. Inductive philosophy of the present century. 

Before proceeding to examine the conclusions of modem 
ecienoe, and showing the ultimate haven to which it is unconsci 
ously drifting — ^the solid and unique, yet the oldest progenitor 

of all philgsophy o&d religion viz, AVyau Admiti^m^ will 
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pause' to muke a few observations important in their bearing 
on the subject of our inquiry. The foregoing review of ancient 
philosophy proves to us: — 

(1.) That the search for the truth is as old as the world or at 
teast as the mind of men; especially when we reflect, from broad 
and clear ooincidences as well as from historical facts, that even 
the sublime speculrations of Greece had their origin in the far 
north-east. And that therefore the religion which adopts for its 
maxim *'there is no religion higher than truth'* is nothing new^ 
but only another form of the eternal contest- 

(2.) That the great intellectual cataclysms which have fol- 
lowed one another in rapid succession might have led to the 
disappearance of a few brilliant stars of genius-^the custodians 
of the higher methods of inquiry — the masters or Mah&tmas of 
today — ^men belonging to such orders as the Eosicrusian ; or 
persons of a class with Appolonius of Tyanna and others; and 
that these might have formed, from time immemorial, the nucleus 
of an occult brotherhood of teachers and philosophers. 

(3.) That modem philosophy guided by modern physical 
science is breaking upon ground trod, more than once, by ancient 
investigators and philosophers. 

(4.) That the march of civilization and philosophy has steadi- 
ly been from East to West — a fact corroborated by History, and 
brought into prominent relief by the severance of the United 
> States from their mother country, and the point of civilization 
and intellectual development to which they have since reached. 
Sufficient argument exists for us to hope for the return of this 
lost child of science and philosophy to its motherland — ^India — 
an event of the possible realization of which the modem religious 
stir may fitly be described as the rosy forerunner. 



We must, at this stage of inquiry, start with the conclusions of 
modem science rather than go over the various steps by which 
they have been arrived at. It must be carefully noted that the 
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old problem of the search after the truth is still the same, only in 
.another form. The theological argument for the existence of the 
soul and a spiritual uniyerse has lost its strength against the i<e- 
peated attacks of Beason and Science. Tlie problem, at the 
present day, is religion shrinking before physical science; the 
former deriving its support from blind faith, the latter from free- 
thinking ; one restin g its hopes o f happiness on a hereaf ter, the 
other sea rching f or the sam e in this world s This is the gnat 
erisis all round the world , a death-struggle in which one or other 
must virtually give way to its opponent. Eeligion declares one 
thing to be the truth, science another ; which is right ? Bcligion 
with its eyes fixed on heaven, or science with its looks confined to 
this universe P Are Eeligion and Science, then, so far opposed to 
each other as to exclude the one from the domain of the other ? 
or are they but different aspects of viewing the same thing P 

>One of the greatest thinkers of the present century, Herbert 
Spencer, remarks " that religion is divine and science diabolical is 
a piK^^osition which^ though implied in many a clerical declama- 
tion, not the most vehement fanatic can bring himself to assert. 
And whoever does not assert this must admit that under their 
seeming antagonism lies hidden an entire agreement. ^ * I have 
:reasons to hope and believe there really ought to be such an 
agreement between Eeh'gion and Science ; and that they must 
> be nothing less than *' twin-sisters " as Professor Huxley has 
chosen to call them . In order therefore to show this relation 
between religion and science, it is necessary to begin our inquiries, 
however feebly I may be able even to indicate the lines of the 
gigantic intellectual task, froni the stand-point of modem physi« 
oal science. 

Although in all ages philosohy tries to go a-head of science 
yet it is a patent fact that the latter always modifies the conolu* 
aions and retards the progress of the former. *' However earnest- 
ly we may contend for such a notion of philosophy as shall keep 
up the tradition of it as something more than science, yet the 



* First Principles, 
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perpetual liability of pliilosophy to modifications at the hands 
of science is a fact obvious to all.^t The advance of physical - 
science, in recent times, has so far afiected philosophical re- 
search as to divide Philosophy into a ntonber of schools and 
systems opposed to one another in their views Upon Psychology 
or science of the mind> Cosmology or the theory of th« universe 
end its generation, and Ontology or the theory of the govern- 
ment of the cosmos. The Sensational school of the mind deriving 
knowledge from experience, is opposed to the Transcendental 
school holding the mind to be orginally in possession of certaia 
innate ideas which require to be developedi The Bealistio or 
Materialistic school arguing for the cosmos an ezistence and- 
reality in itself, stands confronted by the Idealistic school re- 
ducing all phenomena to affections of the sentient mind. There 
are lastly those who believe in the existence of a first cause — 9 
personal Creator 5 or those again who stand for extreme Nihilism' 
or perfect Agnosticism f all opposed again to the German ex- 
ponents of Absolute Identity. I confess my inability wit^QUifr 
ehart or compass^ to steer clear of skoals and rooks on the 
tempestuous ocean of metaphysics; and therefore leave the 
achievement to higher and better-provided experts. Nor should^ 
I be understood to attempt the foolish feat of adding even so 
much as a straw to the august fabric of ancient thought. T 
venture at best to present to you in a connected form the 
opinions of the leadens of science and metaphysics trying to^ 
reconcile, where possible^ the conclusions of modern investiga- 
tions with the time-honoured truths of A ryan Adumtism. Not 
that AdvaiHsm stands in need of any such support ; but ovx 
perverted beliefs are so much infatuated with all that is new 
that it requires an attempt like this to show the superiority of 
the universal ancient Advaita over modern official science. !E 
shall for this purpose slightly reverse the order of inquiry and 
begin first with the Cosmology of the Realists or Materialists i, e^ 
of modern physical science. Science starts with the phenomena } 

X Receat British Philosophy, bj David Masson, 
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( of the physical TJniverse which it reduces mlo Matter and 
Energy — which again are assumed to be co-existent and co- 
extensive. Further^ science teaches us that matter exists in on« 
or other of three states : solid, liquid or gaseous ; and that the 
material Elements into which all complex objects can be resolved 
are about 65 in number. Lastly there is the Evolution-hypo- 
"thesis which derives the Universe as it is from very rare nebulous 
.matter, through a number of well-marked stages of development. 
I am of opinion that these facts underlie every known scientific 
theory about the explanation of the Cosmos. Speculations of 
various character, however, based on experiments in different 
directions, have, in recent times, poured forth a flood of light 
on the field of our inquiry. There are three such speculations 
bearing severally on the form of matter, the states of matter, 
and the number of Elements. And first then of The form of 
matter. It was Newton, I believe, who revived the Atomic Theory 
of Democritus and Leueippus. '* Boscovioh and others endeavour- 
•ed to dispense with the Atom altogether substituting in its 
place the conception of a mere geometrical point which is a cen- 
tre of force, as it is caDed. ... . . The latest and most re- 
cent speculation revives the Atom, but not 'strong in solid single- 
oness' like those contemplated by Leucretius, — ^much rather yields 
ing to the least external force, and thus escaping from the knife 
or wriggling round it ; so that, it cannot be cut, not however oa 
account of its hardness, but on account of its mobility, which 
makes it impossible for the knife to get at it. This is the 
vortex-atom Theory of Sir W. Thomson dimly foreshadowed ia 
the writings of Hobbes> Malebranch and others ; but only made 
distinctly conceivable in very recent times by the hydrokinnetio 
researches of HemhoItz.''§ It is thus plain that the universe 
began with a series of something like vortices in highly attenu- 
ated matter. 

We next pass on to The states of matter. The slates of mat- 
ter are ordinarily known to be three. The tendency of modem 

§ The TJns^ep Universe by B. Stewart and P. Q, Tait^ 
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Bpecalations about llie constitution of mnlter lias heen to attri- 
bute the phenomena of matter to vortices or motions of liiglily 
attenuated matter beyond our grnsp, and tlierefore beyond the 
giiseous state generally known to us. It is culled Ether and is 
the highest and last slate of matter. Thus we come to the ex- 
istence of a slate beyond the gaseous one, nnd are able to say tliat 
ihe si utea in which matter exists are not three, but four. "We 
may hult at this slage and see wlietlier wo can find out a fiflh 
state of matter as well. The state in which matter exists while 
undergoing chemical comhiniition presents properties peculiar 
to itself riz, vibration, heat, and when the rate of combination 
is rapid, light also. This state may be described by a separate 
name. "We may for the presont call it the " fiery state, " nnd 
place it between the liquid and the gaseous states. The higheafc 
Btate of matter known to us would accordingly be the ultra-gase- 
ous or Ethereal state, competent by its inherent potentiahties of 
evolving from, and sustaining in. itself the whole of the physical 
nniverse. This will bo followed by the gaseous, the fiery, the 
liijuid, and the solid, states, j^j'i I hi- ~ V-J 

The possibililty of reducing all physical phenomena to a 
certain number of chemical elements may appear to militate 
Bgainst such hypothesis, but the observations and experiences of 
eminent phyaioiats point towards the conclusion that all the dif- 
ferent elements are but structural mod ijicatioHS of one original 
tuhstaiice. It remains therefore to see what becomes of the 65 
and odd Ekntcnh T This question may beat be answered in the 
words of one of the ablest professors of Physical Science, Profes- 
■Bor Alfred Daniell M. A. He says "These kinds of matter are 
called Elements. They are considered to be distinct kinds of 
■ matter, and are called separate Elements simply as a confession 
of onr relative experimental impotence, and of our complete 
failure np to this time to break up any one of them into simpler 
Bubstances, or to build any one up by any synthetic process. * 
* " Now evidence of a speeulfetive character based {Mandeljiff 

and Newlonds) upon tlie ^emarl&able relations esieting between 
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tlie cliemical properties of the Elements and their atomic weights, 
and of a directly observational character based ( Lockyor ) upon 
the results of spectnira analysis as applied to tlie stellar bodies — 
which seems to show that many elements are decomposed by 
intense heat into simpler elements-— lends support to a belief 
which is rapidly gaining ground that all the Elements differ 
from one another only in their intimate structure and have a 
common basis which may possibly be hydrogen : or in other 
words that all Elements are structural modifications of one fonii 
of matter. Thus even the Alchemists' dream of the transmuta- 
tion of metals cannot now be treated with such unmitigated 
contempt as it received 80 or even 10 years ago, though it may 
continue to be a dream to the realisation of which no approach 
is possible on account of the necessary limitations of our experi-^ 
mental apparatuses/') 

Thus we see that recent investigations in Science tend to 
prove the existence of but one Element, one material eausOj- 
oapable in itself of evolving the whole physical universe from it. 

It therefore follows that it will not in any way be far from 
truth to assert that ether is assumed by Qcience as the prima matriji 
of the universe, as, in fact, the last form in which matter exists. 
The other four states which we have tried to postulate are but 
modifications of ether inasmuch ai ail matter is reducible to ether^ 
. through several intermediate states. Science asserts that matter 
is correlated with energy ; and therefore we may assume that 
energy exists in ether, potentially, and becomes known only in its 
t) active manifestations «. e, in its kin|fetic forms. 

Let us at this point compare the Adtcaitee 'doctrine of. evo^ 
lution with the conclusions of physical science. The Advaiia^ 
I theory is not at all wedded to any particular cosmglog^y; it is 
free to accept any explanation of the phenomenal provided yoU 
always admit the reality of the ever-^present and all-pervading 
eternal noumenal. It may however be advantageous to see how the 
Aryan theory confirms what science teaches. It is necessary to 

X Principle of Fhyaicfl* 
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enunciate ihG Veddntic position once for all. We find obje< is 
generally divided into organio and inorganic. Science ivith 
all its theories of protoplasm and the potentialities of carbon has 
not been able to completely bridge oyer the gulf between these 
two departments of nature. It chooses to hold that that distinction 
is not real, and that therefore the whole cosmos is but one-Adraita. 
The Advaitin does not go on vague eonjecti^re. He takes the 
material universe as it is and at once questions himself what the 
objects around him arep He concludes that as consciousness cai|\ 
never transcend itself, and as objects are only perceptible by i^ 
series of changes reflected in and through this very consciousness, \ 
the nature of the thing ^^r se can never be known. That it is is ^ 
a fact beyond dispute; what it is beyond certain name and form 
it ifi difficult or impossible to say. It is absurd to think of exis* 
tenee without consciousness or thought, and all objects, or even 
p rime matter^ is a compound of thought and beinty . Again but 
for Thought, Matter will be nowhere, inasmuch as it will never he. 
Thus Thought is the only reality in the ever-changing drama of 
name and form in and through which the inscrutable Being called 
Matter always reveals itself. The whole imiverse is thus one 
thought, one life, all and ever one — Advaitay without a second. 
The word thought is however misleading. It implies change and 
is therefore not what is the essence of all. That wherein an4 
•whereof everything is known to be is ever immutable, one, and 
unique. It is the very substance of all change and all negation. 
It is the being, the life; and tis sustaining all and everything it 
is ^called Brahma. This is the sum and substance of the main 
rprinoiple of the Ved&nta. To lead that life of unity and love^ 
to know no distinction in the etemM and unique, is the real 
Bdjayoga. Science can never disprove, much less explain the' 
nature of Brahma, it may deal as freely as it likes with the un- 
real correlate of this absolute reality — matter or rather the phe- 
nomena of name and form. But even here Admitism has clearer 
and more consistent explanations to offer. MatteTJwith its inherent 
potcntialxtii^s in the form of passivity ( aattva )) restlessness or 
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energy (rajas)^ and grossness (lamas) is called Pmkrti or tnula^ 
prakrtL From its gross side emanate the five elements or tattvas^ 
Jtt A^/caaa, VayUj Tejas, Jala, Prthru The process of evolution is 
H'^ * described in this manner. From Prahrti arises by the force of its 
rajoguna,A'k((8'a a form of matter higher even than ether,but which 
we may for the present continue to call ether. The specialproprety 
of this ether is S'abda, the power of difierentiation (ether-waves P). 
Waves of ether produce air or gas (VTiyn); vibrations of air 
produce fiery matter {Teja8)\ vibrations of which again produce 
liquid matter {Jala) ; which finally settles down into solids 
(Prithivi) J We see at a glance that the five Elements or Tat- 
tvas of A ryan philosophy represent the identical 'states of mat- 
ter' of Physical Science, arrived at after great research and ac- 
curate investigation. Having thus seen that the -4rf«mt^a-Dootrine 
has anticipated in a perfectly lucid manner the conclusions of 
modern Science let us proceed to examine the Ontology of both. 
Reducing all material phenomena to ether or ^^Aa«<?, Adwa* 
tY^^-philosophy teaches that this also is an emanation from 
MnlapraMiy the real and permanent Element of the universe 
past, present and future. It further argues in the manner defi«ri« 
bed in the preceding paragraph that even this prakrti is but a 
name, the only reality being the absolute Brahma^ Prakrti 
is only a manifestation of the Absolute. The Materialistic 
school of Europe is here divided into two sects : absolute 
Agnosticism and partial Agnosticism. The fii*st ''declines eyeti 
the question whether there is an Absolute or not, declaring that 
question to be equally insoluble by the human intellect, equally 
irrelevent in philosophy, as any further question about the nature 
of the Absolute that might follow an assumed affirmative."§ 
There are others like Herbert Spencer, on the other hand, partial 
Agnostics as I call them, who assert the existence of the XJnkn- 
nowable, using the term as almost synonymous with the Abso- 
l ute, but implying that no knowledge about the na ture of this 

X Vide Chapter II. of the FanckadasH, 
§ Eecent Britiish Philosohhy, David MassoUi 



Alisolute is possible. The partiftl AgnosticiBtn oF Hubert 
Spencer forms as it were a link between the AgnosttciEiu of the 
Mftteiialista and the Absolute Ildentity of Hegel. Herbert 
Spencer argues that maa caa thaik but in relation; and that 
thus hia faculties incapaiciUte him for a thorough grasp of the 
Absolute. The Physical Universe he reduces to matter, time, 
and space ; and shoiAs that in mentally thinking of any one of 
Uiese we are obliged to fix some limit beyond which we ar« 
usable to travel; and that if it were not for some such Intuit it 
would have become impossible for us to grasp the pheaomena 
ef the Physical Universe. Thus he argues that the phenomenon 
of our conseioitsness, though it renders us alive to the existencs 
of a "something beyond" all matter and lime and space, leaves 
us in utter ignorance as to the nalteiv oi this Absolute which ho 
appropriately describes as the Unknowable. He connects the 
Universe with tJi« Unknowable andappearatoestablisli between 
the two a relation of effect and cause. Ho says that the Uni- 
verse is but "a mode of the manifesttitLon of the Unknowable," 
implying the manifestation of the Unknowable cause as th« 
known or knowable effect. On the existence of the Unknowable he 
remarks "though philosc^hy condemns successively caoh attem- 
pted conception of the Absolute, though it proves to ua that the 
Absolute is not this, nor that, nor that ; though in obedience 1o 
it we negative one after another each idea as it arises, yet aa wo 
eannot expel the entire contents of our consciousness, there ever 
remains behind an Element which passes into new shapes. The 
continual negation of eoeh particular form and limit simply 
results in the more or less complete ubstraction of all form and 
limit, and so ends in an indefinite consciousoeas of the unformed 
»nd the unlimited, " And furlher on " as we can in aueceesive 
mental acts get rid of ail particular conditions and replace them 
by others, but we cannot get rid of that undifferentiated substa- 
Bce of consciouBuesa, wliich is conditioned a-new in every thought, 
there ever remains with us a seuae of that which exists persis' 
teutly and iudepondently of all conditions, And 
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«iuce f!ie only possible measure of relative validity among onr 
beliefs is the degree of their persistence in opposition to the 
efforts made to change them, it follows that this which persist* 
■ut all times^ under all circumstances, and cannot cease until 
consciousness ceases, has the highest validity of any." * This 
certainly is an advance upon pure Materialism or Atheism. It 
is a confession almost suicidal to the materialistic hypotheses^ 
we say almost because it yet leaves it d oubtful whether conscio us' 
Mess is a distinct emanation of the un knowable or a mere function 
of matter. All the same, the above confession of faith sounds 
almost like the neti neti not-this, not-that of the Upank'ad^ 
.trying to annalyse Brahma, and we might almost hail these words 
of the philosopher as a true interpretation of iiiQAdvaita were it 
not for the doubt /just suggested. 

Let us at this point turn to Advaita'-philoBO-phy and see 
kow far its conclusions tally with the conclusions of modera 
philosophers. Brahma is described as unapproachable by tha 
mind or speech of man ; and is asserted to be ih^ source and sup- 
porter of everything. All things are of it and in it. Man is not 
cognisant of this Brahma and does not recognise it in his own self 
because he views it through AvidyA or (mental) ignorance which 
is an inseparable accident of its correlate matter or prahrti. 
Brahma is the absolute whose existence is forced upon us by the 
very fact of our consciousness, and by all the laws of reasoning. 
Spencer also admits that the Absolute does exist, though in au 
ever unknowable form. And here is the vital difference between 
the two. The Unknowable is more negative in its character than 
Brahmay and Mr. David Masson, I think justly remarks of H. 
Spencer that " his Metaphysic seems to me too merely negative."! 
The Unknowable has no life, no soul in it ; whereas the Brahma 
ci -A!.ryan philosophy, is all life, all spirit^ a something more than 
spirit and matter, the very essence of being, the Esse (^sat). 
European speculation has no doubt arrived at glimpses of the 
truth taught by A ryan -occultism, but it has failed to grasp the 

* J'irst PrincipUs. J Becent British Philosohhr. 
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spfrit of the latter. The ideas ubout Brahma aod AvidyA are alt 
there, but the Unknowable, tlie Brahnia of European science, ir 
but a mass without life, a body without soul. We know that the 
Unknowable h — exists ; and no science can gainsay this. Further' 
we know that existence, in the real sense of the word, oannot be 
predicated of anything known to us but of the Unknowable and' 
Unknowable alone. This interpreted in the language of the^ 
Veddnta means that Brahma iff all existent^e (51^^). Existence or 
being ynihowi Brahma is inconceiTable. Itris a logical absurdity*^ 
I ara sorry I cannot make my meaning plainer for want of better 
phraseology, but I hope you have understood me; "We haver 
already seen that matter is* the tMng really tmknowable^ being* 
congnised only through its manifestations. It is so and will ever 
remain^ so. Hence it is pr&nenently called Ajnana ( The un- 
knowable ). That, however, which congnises itself and the un-) 
(^knowable is not at all unknown or even unknowable. ) It is the 
( Yery essence of conscioisnBss, and is ererHniqme and one. It is 
the real and*evei«present all-pervading Absolute. The unknow- 
able is a wrong word to express this idea ; for it expresses some- 
tiiing entirely opposite. The Absolute is all Sat which means 
more than a predicative of mere existence ; it implies real con- 
scious existence, a reality entirely wanting in the Unknowable 
of European philosophy. The unknowable is as indefiinite nega^ 
Qtion,* the Absolute is a finite position. 

There arer one or two points which I will lay before you 
simply by way of suggestion, and not of demonstrated proof, 
which, in my opinion, appear to argue a spirituality or at 
least ultramateriality for the Unknowable. To say that 
I there is an Unknowable cause of the knowable effects, and 
ito ignore the potentialities of this Unknowable is a logical 
eontradiction. We argue for the Unknowable a positive exist- 
ence, at least an exisfenoe in which spirit*^ and matter must be 
Uended into one. Take for instance the protoplasm of the evolu- 
tionists, the first manifestation or form of life as such. How d<t 
tfie Sflimtistd account for the first life, this^ first germ of lifeJL 
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Tbej eay ihut it is (t miinifestaljVin of potential ioto kinetie 
energy, through the inBtrumentality of matter. Such a Btat«m«:'nt 
will neoesBariiy compel them to accept a somelhing other tban 
matter for the production of life — a aomethiog the nafme oE 
which thoy have not been able to comprehend. Matter i/self is 
not capable of producing life. Tait and Stewart empbaltcally es' 
presBgin their Unseen UniTerse, the same opinion in these words: 
"That dead matter cannot produce a living organism is the »ni- 
Tcrsal experience of the moat eminent physiologiBts." And cer- 
tainly the Tory inability of modem science to ahow direet, and 
therefore, according to their own inTaxiable mle of inquiry, ac- 
ceptable proof of life evolTing from dead matter, is a coneluaiTo 
evidence of the inability of physical science to acconnt for the 
phenomena of life. The alternative of assuming k aomethingr 
inherent in matter which manifests itself at some fixed time in| 
the course of nature, will commit the scientists to what we haro] 
hitherto been calling the spirituality of the Uultnowable. And 
yet there is no other escape out of the dilemma. If there wera 
no life in the oause,tbere is no chanee of its appearing in the effect. 
If the TTntnowable had no life in it, it becomes diiScult to unders- 
tand what extraneous element, independent of the Unknowable, 
can come at some future stage to confer life upon one of its mani- 
festations. This life or spirifnality or that which performs the 
functions of life rj3.:thought, consciousnoss, perception, is not the 
result of material organization. It is everywhere. There is no 
TQod^uam in the wide inooDceivable expanse of life, rather the Life. 
Life manifests itself in tangible acta under proper conditions of 
matter; but that it is everywhere, and is the very soul and bein^ 
even of matter, as explained before, is a thing which eon never 
bo denied or disproved. IE life or what we call the soul of things || 
iwere but the resultant of material organization how do we account 
jfor the resultant being present at places where the component 
Jmaterials are not, and rice tersa. In other words how do wa 
[explain mesmeric oluirvoyance, Sfividiiki, and the so-oalled spirit* 
;)m»nifestations T The explanation is possible hj assuming that 
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file whole UTtivene is one life and through the potenlialltiea of j 
ukue'a it is possible for any phenomena to faup^n at any mo-jV 
tnent. But the one and only way of explaining these facia away 
is to cry them down as impossibiliLies witli au uir of selfsufficieut 
knowledge and precision, to attribute them to hallucinulion of 
the brain, to ascrihe them to imposture and collusion, or to tbnisfe 
them through some unknown trap-door into the limho of the 
XIakaowahle. MeBmerism and Clairvoyance and Spiritualism 
are nothing new to us. The whole of our system of religion 
ehounds in ceremonies based on the potentialities and capabilities 
of flll-prevading magnetic ether; every hearth in our country haa 
its favourite spirit ; every home its good or evil genius. But to)} 
[the Materialists of Europe the thing means a revolution, a 
netting of all their reckoninge, and a confusion of all their 
iful theories and dogmas. It is therefore, one would naturally 
be inclined to think, that they are so dogmatio, so inimical. 
That even in Europe this belief in something extra-material is 
neither netr uor without support will be apparent from the 
ioUowing : — 

and for (Spiritualism.) 

1. " Spiritu&lism amongBt ita 

iDst devout followers is a Teligion." 

■Crookea. 

2, " It demonatratea mind with-. 
out brain, and inteliigence diacon- 



But tojl 
n, an up| 
leir beaa-l 



Opinions against 

1. " Sit with you t no ! I liave 

resolved to ait with no one. I made 

up my miod before coming hera 

that nothing would come of it" — 

(member of Inveatigati 



Committee, Harvard University) to nected from a material body. 

Mr. Kedman. It furnishes that proof of » 

2. "They who say they aee these future life which ao many crave, 
ihiDgs are not competent witnesses and for want of which so many 
of facts." live and die in aniioua doubt, bo 

"It would be a condescenaion on many in positive disbelief." — A. B. 

my part to pay any more atteotion Wallace, 

to them."— Faraday. 3. "The Bpiritualiata beyond ■ 

3. Spirit is the la«t thing I will doubt, arc in the track that has led 
give in to"— Brewster. to all advancement in Physical 

4. "I have settled the queition in Bcience. Their opponents 
*iny own mind on a priori gtotioAei."— representatives of these who 



B are the H 

who hav* ^H 
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Herbei t Spencer. ttriven against progress. *'"-^!D* 

6. *' Suppossiug the phenomena Morgan, 

to be genuine, they do not interest 4. ^sked ^*What is the use of 

me." — Huxley. it"? Franklin replied **what is the 

6. " There are people amongst use of a new born baby"? 

us who, it is alleg'jd, can prodnce 6. **The testimony has been sa 

effects before which the discoveries abundant and consentaneous, thai 

of Newton pale. There are men of either the facts must be admitted 

science who would sell all that they to be such as are reported', or the 

have, and give the proceeds to the possibility of certifying facts by 

poor for a glimpse of Phenomena human testimony must be given 

which are mere trifles to the up." — Professor Challis. 

spiritualist." 6. "Already spiritualism, con» 

"The world will have religion of ducted as it usually is, has had a 

some kind, even though it should prodigious effect throughout 

fly for it to the intellectual whore- America, and partly in the old 

dom of spiritualism." — Professor world also, in redeeming multitudes 

Tyndall. from, hardened atheism, and 

7. "A most mischievous delusion, materialism, proving to them, by 
comparable to the witchcraft delusion the positive demonstration which 
of the seventeenth century." — W. B. their cast of mind requires, that 
Carpenter.* there is another world — that therd 

is a nonmaterial form of hnmanity 
•<-and that many miraculous things 
which they had hitherto scoffed at 
are true." — Bobert Chambers. 

7. ''Even in the most cloudlesr 
skies of scepticism I see a rain- 
eloud, if it be no bigger than k- 
man's hand ; it is modem Spi* 
ritualism." — Lord Brougham.* 

These facts go ta prove that life is not a result of material 
organisation; and that the Absolute which does exist ns Srahma^ 
the unknowable, or the unmanifest, is all life or thought, perva- 
ding everything and the being of all. It is the reality in the ever* 
changing unreality of the unknowable u e. matter and its forms.. 

There is yet another argument leading to the spirituality of 
the Unknowable^ an argument based upon the analogy of a ' 

, , * Spirit Identity: M. A. Oxon. . • ' ^"^i 
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Tetrograde eTolntion, or absorption, if I may be allowed to use 
the terra. Solids (PnVAey/) are absorbed into liquids {Jala)) 
liquids into fiery matter (2V/fl5); fiery matter merges into gas 
{ViiyH)'] and gas into Ether {A^kdna). It is observable on the 
face of this series that the lowest in the link bus the liighest 
material grossness and the -highest the least. The tendency in 
each stage is towards rarity or fi&eness, and it may be, in the 
Unknowable, towards something apart fron;i jpure matter, yet 
inconceivable, a something which may be the very essence of 
both matter and spirit. That wherein matter is not-matter and 
Bpirit is not-spirit is the nameless One — Brahma^ the Absolute. 
The point where/a^ (matter) and chetana (spirit) appear distinct, 
though inseparable, is a poiat ia evolution which is not the ulti- 
matum of -4r/miYa-philosophy, although it m-^y be many degrees 
l)#yond the Unknowable of western science and philosophy. 

Thus we arrive at the conclusion that the real Unknowable 
must have certain potentialities in it, which must be no-matter 
and no-spirit. To turn t^ modern science* It assumes Mutter 
and Energy to be co-existent and co-extensive; but their real 
nature is not yet comprehended. The nature of matter and ener- 
gy, as well as of the relation between the two, is still a problem 
in physical science. "To us the question what is Matter . . , 
.♦ ie absolutely insoluble, . . . • . . • . and as physici- 
sts we are forced to say that while somewhat has been learned 
as to the properties of Matter, its essential nature is quite unk- 
H:Own to us. As little able are we to give any full and satisfa- 
ctory answer to the question, what is Energy?"* In the Un- 
l^nowable or more properly Brahma^ says the Advaitee^ matter 
is spirit and spirit is matter. They exist potentially and there- 
fore the duad i^hxii t^n/^y,. which when manifesting itself becomes - 
a trinity. For it is only when the Logos (the Son) is born that 
the Father and Mother (the two manifestations of the eternal 
substance) can be taken cognisance of. So long as there is no 
differentiation in the Universal qonsciousness {Brahma) there 

* Principlen of Phveics. A. Daniell. 
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can be no inilividual consciousnesB to tuke cogmsacce of (lieae 
potentialities i. e. Matter and S|iirit. 

Olimpses ol these truths warranted by modem pbyeical 
science, and tauglit by tlie A^caifee pliilosophy of hoary anti- 
quity, oocoaionally burst tliroiigb the Materialistic gloom that 
envelopes tl»e mind of civilized Europe. The soientifio mind of 
modem Kurope finds itself bewildered and takes shelter in the 
following confoaaion, "The philosopher will find in the theoiy 
o[ energy as the oaly real thing iu the physical universe a con- 
ception which will satisfy the utmost requirements of a destni- 
citive Idealism, and yet give us the needed real "universal" to 
Gil the aching void whioh Idaalism leaves, ,,.... .Energy has 
risen to a position of the first importance and will yet reign alone 
ia the physical aniver8e."§ An eminent writer thus deaoribea 
the tendency of Professor Ferrier's philosophy, and show^s that 
philosophy may congratulate itself on this return of the human 
mind to the grand idea. "The inseparability of subject and 
object, the identity of knowing and Being — this was the doctrine 
to be hung up in the centre for ever, as the all-irradiating, 
all-glorifying lanp of light. How it would strike to quick trans- 
parance all the gloom I How seen at its highest, as the assert- 
ion of one Absolute Mind in synthesis with all things, it need 
Dot fear because it oould over-match and spiritualise, through 
and through, and round and round, any expansion of the cosmo* 
logioul conception that scienoe might empirically compel, if even 
into a vast periodicity from Nebula to Nebula again — clearing as 
it would the whole periodicity of its materiaiistio horror or itfl 
dread Iff being shomd by a Nothingness ; unitiug time, past, 
present, aud future in one consciousness; making the stars, once 
more, but orbs or twinklings of Deity; and filling all within 
them, to the earth and the heart of man, with His presence and 
Uislove!. So" says the writer" "as I fancy did the author 
represent to himself the consequences of his doctrine." This 

§ Hatter and Energy. B. L. I/. 

* Dsvid Uaaaou. Iteccat Brilith Philoeaphr. 
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hbwever is anotlielr form of the doctrine of Absolute Identity 
anaouucad in Germrny by Hegel— "The terrible Hegel, the last 
of the world's great metaphysicians/* 

Thus we arrive at the miin conclusion that the one all-per-. 
va;dlng principle of this Universe is that ineffable name, Brahma* 
This is a conalusion evidently forced upon soienoOj and empha- 
tiojilly repeated by philosophy. It is also what the logic o£ com- 
mon sense forces upon every reasoning being. This is the truth 
loiilly and lo^icJly declare 1 by A'ryan Ad&aitee-^hWo^o^h.y , 
the truth round which the human mind centres and gravitates 
throughout the history of the world. 

It is neadless to allude to the theory of an extra-cosmic Deity 
called God, creating and governing the Universe, and dealing 
out the fruits of our actions. The Universe considered as a 
whole is unchangeable, but to split it into parts one of which 
is subordinate to the other, is a creation merely imaginary and 
fictitious. In a personal God holding himself aloof from his 
creation, humanity worships but a gigantic shadow of its own 
image. The Universe is capable of being generalised intd 
Being, or roughly speaking, into a combination of Being and 
Nothing ; but it is very narrow and one-sided philosophy on 
the one hand that could analyse it into itself and an extraneous 
Greater, and blind Materialism on the other that could, resolve 
it into mere void. What the Adcaitee asserts is not a something 
absolutely apart from the cosmos. It is absurd to talk of anything 
without cognising it, and the grand cognisable is nothing apart 
from the manifest universa. It is a compound, as is already re- 
marked, of thought and being, for either without the other is 
impossible to conceive ; but there is only this to be always re- 
membered that beinpr or manifflaf.Hf.i'oa la nil nhn^ujA whereas 
thought orjhe noumenal is no-rhtingo. This is the Absolute 
which however is no entity apart from the manifest universe. 

When we see that the universe is but a manifestation of 
eternal Brahma we can easily solve the problem with which we 
started. The reality of reality is the one Life, the all-pervading 
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Tmt inefiablo Brahm% "entire Joog^nition whereof,1 or complete id- 
^isntity wherwith, ought to be real kaowledge^tiad real bliss. la 
faot cognition and identity are^^both'^misleading terms. That 
whioh is always everywhere requires no oogaition and no identi* 
•fioation. The fact, however, is that below .the point where xoat- 
«ter and spirit assume distinct functions, the former continues to 
overpower the latter. When by proper analysis we understand 
'.the nature and relation of the two, we are^^as it were, re-assured 
of our being one with the eternal substance of the cosmos. Hap« 
piness, misery, are all relative terms, and are functions of our 
mind, not the nature of things per se. If it were so, one and the 
'Same thing will never afiect different spectators in different | 
ways. So then happiness and misery exist only ia our own 
mind; the mind is only a result of peculiar material develop- 
ment in the ever-present Brahma. When the real nature of 
matter is understood, and when it is known that the reality of 
:'realities is nothing hesHe Brahma, the mind exists nowherejand 
80 do happiness and misery also vanish. It is in this sense that' 
/We say happiness lies in identifying ourselves with Brahma, 
Again how does matter present itself to our consciousness ? Not\ 
or never per se, of course ; only through its forms. These forms/ 
Are limited by time and space. Butt these i. <e. time and space 
have no existence on the higher plane, i. e. higher than the ma- 
terial one. The plane next to the material is the subtile or 
Suks'ma, of which we are conscious in dreams. Time and space 
do not exist there, though /oms do. But even /^orms do^ot. 
• exist on the plane next to it viz the causal or Kdrana^^la,ne; there 
subsists only a pleasurable or, if you like, blank state of being, 
. as the experience of sleep will prove. The lastj lane is the 
plane of the Absolute,- where the sense of being also is not pre- 
sent. In faot it is no thing though it is not nothing; and hence 
^oannot be described. This plane^is called the Fourthor turya/ u- 
It is within the experience of yogim, ecstatics, and trance-medi- 
aims. We at once perceive that forms exist not on the KArana^ 
" "ue and even the sense of being is naught on^the Jt^rya-plane. 
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(True happiness must necessarUy lie on and iri tlie fourth plane 
of consciousness and existence. It is the same as being one 
with Brahma. 

Having dwelt at some length on the cosmology and ontology of 
gcience and Adcaita philosophy I procaad to the question of psych- 
ology. It is seen that the world is nothing more than mere ma- 
nifestation of matter under various names and forms, the only re- 
ality through and 4«»d of 'which all is seen and known^being the 
absolute Brahma: The one life pervading the universe manifests 
itself under different conditions of'^matterand receives different 
names. Jiva or soul is merely the manifestation of this Iffe^at"^ 
some particular state of material development. Everything has 
jjiva, in a sense;'but man posseses Jiva, in a much more develop- 
/ ed form. The Jim of man has an antahkarana or internal sense 
( of perception through which it establishes communication 
\ with nature. Science regards man as descended from the quadru 
mana, but f rom^he inherent and peculiar faculty of language, 
as well as from the immense gulf which separates the highest 
apes from the lowest man in point of intellectual capacity, several • 
eminent naturalists* insist upon regarding the species ^'homo" as - 
ever independent. -4f?m^a-philosophy confirms the latter opi- 
nion and adds that man is descended more from Gods (^zYrs ) 
tJian from brutes. By surmises based upon the history of thej 
I development of the human^foetus science tries to find out the! 
( steps in the evolution of the species *'man", but Advaitism em-j 
\ phatically declares that man is a copy of the eternal beiag, nature,i 
I and is as such- above brutes and gods and everything. The 
pinda ( microcoBm ) is a copy of the brahmA)vda^ ( macrocosm j. 
The four planes of consciousness explained before, and the four 
**bodies'' or states of existence corresponding to^these planes are- 
to be seen in nature, as in everything of nature, and pre-eminen- 
tly and unmistakably in man. t True 2/(>/7a consists in realising 

* De Qiiatre-fages; L. Figuier ; Boia Raymond. 
X For full particulars on this subject, as well as on the details of tb* 
4dvaita\vdi^ my ** Monism or Advaitism ?," 
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the unity of the micro-with the macro-cosomos. 16 the mind of 
man were to understuiid and realise this important fact his indivi^ 
dual body will ulwuys act in correspondence with the great body— ^ 
nature. It is only his mind (anfahk(f7'anq)ihB.t keeps liim off from 
leading the Life, and thus makes him a prey to diaease^dullnesa 
and dfipoy. And what is this mind gr,0utahk€Lrana t 

It is already said that from the gross ( tamasa) side of pra^ 
hrti are evolred the five elements. But eTen these are not gros« 
i»ly gross, for in them there still lingers some of tlie inherent 
passirity ( mttm ) and energy { raj&B ) of the original prdkrti. 
From these two latent potentialities of each of the fire elemeuta 
are evolTed the organs of knowledge and perceptioD,«nd orgnns of 
action, respectiTely. In other words when in evolution matter 
readies a stage wherein ««p^^r« predominates oTor tamas and rajas, 
it is able to throw forth a virid reflection of the life that insepar- 
libly inheres, and thus to perform functions of sensation, per- 
eeption and reflection. This is ealled aniahkarana and the ave« 
nues through which it works are the ear, the eye, the nose, the 
tongue, and the skin. The impressions thus eoUected are dividf 

ted into two parts. Those that are concerned with mere percep 
lion , and those that relate to reflection a nd j plitio n. The former 
(£re called 9n^a«, and the latter C?t»rfrfH . But perception also 
works in a twofold manner. We perceire an object or receive aV 
pBensation, and the first act of the mind consists in giving some J 
individuality to that object or that sensation^ This process ia) 
ealled chitta. The next step lies in connecting that individuality) 
(^ith our personal ego. This is called ahankara. Upon these 
two follow reflection and volition i,e. hnddhi. These four make 
^up the whole cf the aniahkarana. That anjpm is njim can be 
feaid from that pra being as it were a result of differentiation in 
the one Life caused by the accident of the antahkararia. Universal 
identity of experience is prevented from every jiva having its 
own antakkarana. It is this antahkarana which, while it is the 
i«oureeof knowledge, is at the same time the reason of indiyidual 
experience . pleasant or painful. II the aniahkarana were not. 
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there will be no pain. It would appear impossible to get rid of it^ 
/ without destroying individuality and egoism. But this is the) 
f real end of all poga ; nor is it at all impossible. Objects present- 
ad to the mind are cognised^ but not per se. The mind as it were 
takes the form of the object and thus thinks that it has graspi d it. 
Or more technically speaking the Battta of the miud becomes 

ft 

assimilated with the a^r^^rd of the thought or object presented, 
after the said identification^ and knowledge or perception ensues* 
This is called rfttijnafia. All our experience is of this kind. 
. Hence if the mind becomes identified with the one life, if its con- 
^g tant vrtti were Brahma and nothing besides, the mind will in fact 
]^u»&4^ nowhere, for the results of its action viz.: pleasure and pain 
will not be seen. The entire suspension of rrtti is described as 
poga^ X but true yoga or Rdjayoga consists in the permanent 
merging of the mind in the great All. This arises only when the 
microcosm becomes attuned to the macrocosm ; and all processes 
of ^o^a have this result for their end. This possible annihilation., \ 
1 BO to speak, is not a fact entirely beyond our experience. In fact 
I all our experience consists of mental modifications. The world 
exists in and for the mind of man, not in the idealistic sense, but 
in so far as our inability to see things /7^r ae and the possibility 
of cognising them only through modifications of the mind is con- 
cemedk Hence so long as our chitta and ahanhdra are wide awake 
does the phenomenal tangible world exist for us. In deep sleep j 
nothing exists save and except a mere sense of being, inferred' 
on awaking. In the intermediate stale of ixeixTXi ^chitta \s 
solely at work, its counterpact ahanhdra being half suppressed, 
and buddhi being entirely absent. Thus all that is is merely in and 
through the antahharana. Its suppression will suppress the cause \ 
of pain and make experience full of that harmony and bliss which ) 
is the inevitable result of unity with nature. This is real yoga. 
This is real happiness. Happiness does not lie in the pheno- 
mena of matter, nor yet in that of the mind, but in perfect union 
with or recognition of the universal life. 
X The Yoga Sutvas, ' 
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The attainment of tlie highest happiness centres in I! Ying in 

supreme Brahmay in carrying out the law of our spiritual and 

permanent existence. It is the phenomenal, the creation of the 

human mind, that changes and disappears, but there is behind 

it the noumenal which ever passes into the phenomenal and vani-- 

fihes into its original source. If man but unpprft^^ ^ndiYij uftlf t y 

and epfoism, i f he in fact know hir^lf . he will stand beyond all 

pain, all misery, all change. He will live of the world and yet 

above it. He will be of matter and yet beyond it. He will bo 

with the change and yet without it. He will be one with the 

Cosmos, with supreme Brahma. The nourishing of disinterested'! 

^universal love for humanity, the suppression of personality, the 

(bause of all human sorrow— are ends within themselves wortb 

[striving after and not to be looked down upon with ridicule* or; 

(scorn. In the mind and its abnormal indulgence begins all 

our misery; in its annihilation and proper spiritual guidance 

<X)mmences true knowledge which leads to eternal universal bliss* 



II. 

"This fleeting universe has been a school of speculation t<y 
thinking minds from time immemorial; and every philosopher 
has tried to analyse and understand the phenomena about him 
in the best manner possible under the circumstances. The 
centre about which the human nund appears to gravitate, in 
the dark depths of antiquity or eternity, is the change, the 
never-failing continuous transition, through which every nam«^ 
able object naturally passes. All real philosophy begins as\ 
has been remarked by several philosophers ancient and modemJ 
with death t we might say, disappearance or change. The uni- 
verse, as Sir W. Hamilton puts it, is but a mean between 
two extremes both of which, he adds, are inconceivable.} The 
A ryans call it Mdydj meaning that of which we are conscious^ 
just in the present moment, but of which we are also conscioue 



^MT 



* Lectures, on Metaphysics Vol I. 
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4htit it was not the "Bame in the past^ nor is it to be the same in 
future.* The Buddhists look upon this universe as made up of I 
'Kaanani or moments, implying that it is essentially momentary 
in its nature. We can thus see at a glanee that there is a con- 
census of philosophic qpinioa in favour of those who look upon 
this universe as transitional in character^ and therefore as some- 
iihing not worth relying upon* Wo shall try to «ee how prolific 
ihis one universally accepted doctrine has been ia India, and 
how all the principal schools of A'ryan philosophy difiEer from . 
one another simply in their attitude towards this one eternal 
truth. Assuming that the universe as such is not permanent, 
•the first question that natiurally suggests itself for solution is 
whether it is t he substance of the universe that has no perma - 
nence , or the form o f it. Indian philosophy is divided into two 
;great sections on this question. All orthodox A^ry^ believe 
that the universe came out from somethingt ( ^at — em ), where- 
as there are a few, and among them a sect§ of the Buddhists in 
particular^who hold that the universe came out of nothing. Accept- 
ing therefore the logical doctrine of everything from something^ 
we come to consider the relation in which the impermanent uni- 
verse stands to the permanent something. Before, however, en** 
tering lipon a discussion of this question, we must decide upon 
the nature of that something whose relation we want to define. 
But as it will be both more convenient and intelligible, we may 
examine these two questions together. There are three theories 
advanced by Indian philosophers about the evolution of the Uni- 
verse. Pirst among them stands the theory of Creation, H then 
ijomes the theory of $ Conversion, and then the theory of Illu- 
sion.^ ^he Naiydyikaa and the VaisesHkas'y endorse the theory of 
Creation* The Naiydyikaa as well as the Vais'esHkas, arguing 
from the effects tq their cause^nfer the existence of a Deity in 
obedience to whose wish the primordial, infinitesimal, and invi- 



* Bhagvad'Geetd Chap. II. 28. t Sarvadars'^ana'Sangraha. 

J "This oh wise one! was all only the Ens in the beginning".— 
Cfhhdndogy a, iiao Bhagvad'Oeetd Ch, VIII. 18. 

% The Jfddh^Mmkas* M A'rambhav^a, 9 ^(irindmavada, 1 Vivartavdda. 
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aible, elemeniiiry atoms of the universe form themselves intb 
visible combinations. There are seven primary elements, seconda- 
ry combinations of which lead to the variegated phenomena of 
the world. This is the theory of Creation par excellence. Kapila, 
the enunoiator of the Sdnkh^a^ denied to Ood any active part in 
the creation of the universe and left everything to the workings 
of blind nature which he calls Malaprakrti or undifferentiated 
cosmic matter. From ilalaprakrti evolve either primarily o^ 
secondarily twenfy-three other substances, which together with 
prakrti^ are competent to evolve the universe from themselves. 
While thus patting the universe upon a purely material basis, 
Kapila has not been blind to the intelligence running through 
nature like a conspicuous thread of gold. He gives to this in- 
telligent principle the name of Purnsa and declares that P»rM«'(i 
and Prakrti can never exist independently of each other.* 
Neither is able to affect or modify the other. Each works by 
itself, but never independently. The helpless Pnru»a gnides, 
80 to say, the blind Vrakrii.f Patanjali while adopting the 
cosmogony of the SdnkfiyaSy believed in the existence of an 
extra-cosmic Deity full of Holiness and Mercy. The theory 
of Kapila is the theory of conversion or evolution. Next omne 
the Mimdnsakas who dg^ot approve of any extra-cosmio eraator. 
They depend for all that is or is to be on what they call Dkarma 
which is none other than the strict observance of ritesand oeremo- 
nies enjoined by the Yeda. The Ifiindnsakas may be dasaed with 
the Veddntins who are called Uttara-mundnskas meaning those 
Miminsakas who finish the prelimenary {purca ) mimdnsd i.e. in- 
quiry. The Vedknta or Uttara-Miinknsd resolving the universe 
into its component parts establish Ether {Aids a) as the ultimate 
material link between the known and the unknown.! Not only 
does it apprehend that in every explanation of a material fact 
there always remains a factor which baffles all ingen^ity^ 
but it actually believes that even of - the universe per se it knows 

♦ Bhagvad-Geetd Ch. XIIL 19. + Pangvandhu-nffdya. 
X BfiMgcad-Geetd. Ch. Vn. 4.7. also Panchadat'i Ch. U. 



nothing besides the consoiousuess of certain changes in the sen- 
tient Being.* Hence while believing that the universe commences 
int ignorance techuicallj called Ajndna it predicates the attri- 
bute sat ( absolute existence ) of the unknowable cause, from the 
essentially indestructible nature of the known effects. Haying ac- 
complished this much in one line of inquiry, it applies itself to a 
study of the phenomena of consciousness. The mind is fixed up- 
on as the material accident of that something which lies luider all 
the phenomena of the subjective and objective worlds, and which is 
therefore the same throughout the universe,unique,equable,and one 
with the unknown or unknowable aatfixi^ therefore infinite t. This 
somethuig, call it Brahma or anything, being the only one enlight- 
ening all phenomena§ must be all consciousness || (chit) and bliss. 
Thought or consciousness is the only invariable fuct of facts, it 
persists notwithstanding our attempts to get rid of it« We may 
Btate by the way that, inasmuch as through this something we 
derive knowledge, and knowledge is plcusure (ibianda), this all- 
intelligence is all-pleasure as w-ell^ The universe then reduces 
itself according to this analysis into five parts saty chit^ dnanda; 
ndma (name), rnpa (form). Every namable thing consists ol 
these five attributes and aothing more. The first three are 
nniform and one in all, the last two difier with each.$ The 
universe as such then consists of mere name and form, which 
are impermanent; and the substance or notimenon consists of 
-sat, chit and dnanda or Brahma which never alters. It is the 
mind which produces the differences of name and form and 
causes pleasure and pain by attachment to or separation from 
them. The essence of this teaching comes then to this, that 
ike universe is but one with, and a part of, Brahma,^ Here 
occurs a schism in the relationship of Brahma with JagaU 

* Fanchadas^i. Ch. VI. ' t Idem. Ch. VI. Ajndna, Avidyd, Mdyd. 

X Bhagvad'Geeid. Ch. VII. 7. 24. also Ch. IX. 11. 

§ Bhagvad-Oeetd. Ch. XIII. 16. 22. 

It Vdkytuudhd, 5. also Bhagvad-Geetd. Ch. III. 42. i Vdki/atudhd. 20. 

IT Bhajvad-Q^€td' Ch. X. 42. 
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Inhere are those* on the one hand who believe that the litiiterM' 

is Srahfiia, m this sense that the inexhaustible Brahma eon-^ 

terts it^lf into the universe; while there are thovef on the 

bthet hand, who maintain that inasmuch as we know xiotbiB^ 

of the uniterse per te, sate our donsciousness oi its ezistence^^ 

•Md that inasmuch as the all-pervading and uniform Brahmin 

can hardly admit of changes either |>bysioal, moral, o^ lAtd^ 

'leotual in its eternal substance, the universe is Brahma itself 

in the sense that all thef sd-oaUed nm'-Srahma phenomeiia ni4 

tmt the result of that eternal Jjndna which tnndi^ tfd f <ff A 

time atid produces these make-believe dreams in a part of 

the universal intelligence. According to the foittier thd Kmit^ 

"tot bj humaii intelligence to the phenomenal univ^lr^ ard 

lutiley whereas according to the latter the iirhole plMnoinelull 

itmverse xeduces itself to a mere dream or illosion. The WorA 

< illusion neefd not trouble us, ioi by illusion is ineant only th^ 

.impossibulity of our knowing the tfubetajace of Hiat trkoflid 

matixes aiid forms are presented to us through our cotisbioiiMeflCs 

•!f he f €»rmer of the two explanations maintains that die trhok 

Bruhma is transformed into ndahy forms, the latter holds t3uit 

t>ihis ii^ impossible inasmuch as IRrahtna is unique aud etimal^ 

that which transfornis itself is its eorrelate matter {uJnAna)^ 

Though apparently fraught with such oonsequeneea^ tiieii 

two doctrines appear on a closet examination to hinge upoB 

nearly the same pivot. Let us look upon the qoostiot 

irom another stand-point* The universe which is esijfM$ 

of at best being generalised into Being, must be looked lafcm 

as a coinpact and illimitable whole, free from all di&reneee tf 

name and form, or limit. It is certainly in this sense till 

^ this sense alone that the imiverse is Brahma.t It is posnifali 

1 thus to perceive that what the one wants to put down ib. the 

* The followers of Vallabha and others. Parindmavctdim. 
i" The followers of S'ankardchkryai Vivartavadins. 
t**Asohwise! by knowing one lump of clay, all that is bf daj 
•becomes known as mere name and form so even &c. . . "~« f^iMndo(^a. 
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form of lifnili created by human intelligence, the other wa^i; 
to fiupress in the form of ignorance. The chief aim of bothi 
either by maintaining the universe to be Brahma tri^nsformed^i 
or by annihilating the universe as a mere illusion, is clearly I 
%o Qibelish the distinction between an extra-cosmic creator an<]i 
ihis creation,. This much being clearly stated, we shall shortly 
have oeea3ion to discuss the bearing of these two doctrines ^ 
several other important issues. Thus ends our preliminary in« 
^iry ^to the nature of the First cause and its relation with i(f 
JBffectfi-^he universe. We have seen how the human mindt 
starting ficpm the theory of an extra-cosmic Creator soars higher I 
till it loses itseUE in the essential identity and one-ness of th^ ^ 
kitelligent cosmos. I might venture to add that it is-denied to ' 
he mind of man to soar higher still ; and the fact that philo* 
sophers like Plato and Berkley and Kant and Hegel have in dif- 
ferent countaries and at different times arrived at nearly the same 
eonoluaion, from premises entirely different from; the |ibove,,| 
fxeatly adds to the strength of the assertipn. 

The question next presenting itself for consideration ia- 
about the niiturd or relation of evolved sentient Ijfe tp the 
wiiversal substance. This question presupposes the exiftenc^ 
of a soul in men or rather in things^ This is not the place for 
examining tbe arguments for and against the existence of sucb^ 
f^ principle in creation, but it suffices for our purpofe tp state 
that all the six principal schools of AVyan philosophy are at 
fne in granting theexistence of an* intelligent principle or soul-. 
pf creation. The Ifhiydt/ikas and the Vdiie$'ik^s count it among 
the dratyaB or substances and look upon it as infinitesimally 
.ffi^all and entirely inferior to God or the Supreme Soul in every 
respect. As tiie Sdnkhyas deny the existence of intelligence 
elating aport from matter, they have no theory about the nature 
pf this intelligence : but they hold that every atom of matter is 
fi^l of life and exery phenomenon of life implies mattpr. Patap- 
jalian^ Jaimini appear from their way of attaining eternal ibliss 
ta oountenance the theory of a Supreme Bein^ as existiD|; apart,.. 
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find commanding service from, the inferior soul. The oplniod 
of the Veddiita on this point is but too clear. Every phenome^ 
j Hon passing under the name of soul is but the individaalisatiotfj 
of the universal substance by the accident of the mind^ar^ultj 
/ of the original aj)idna^ which being clearly understood audi 
/ therefore dispelled, the residuum is the one unique and never-] 
> changing sat^ chit, inand. We see that this is the natural corol-i 
' lary of the Veddntic theory about the universe, i,e. more of the 
F/mr^a-theory than the Parinknm one. A'ryan scholars are divi- 
ded in their opinion upon the Sutras of Vyas ( the beet authority 
on the Veddnta ) countenancing the one doctrine or the othen 
There are some who are inclined to believe, with Mr. H. T. 
Colebrooke,* that the natural meaning of the suiras points to 
the Parindma'dociiiney wherees we have the able and exhaustive 
commentary of S ankar&chdrya pointing all the other way. Be 
thatj however^ as it may. I am compelled to resist the tempta« 
tion of carrying out both these doctrines to their legitimate con- 
sequences, and to postpone their consideration once more a little 
further. 

The qestion that immediately concerns us most is the obvioos 
one of the usefulness of all this intricate metaphysical discussion^ 
and to it we must therefore address ourselves. The mind of man 
i has been ever trying with varied success to obtain happiness— 
I that which is good or the &ood. Our inquiry divides itself at 
I the beginning into two minor issues : first whether there is any 
dvil as such in the world, and secondly if there is, how to account 
for its presence and get rid of it. If evil emanates from Ood, he 
can hardly be good and omnipotent at the same time. A'ryan 
philosophy holds that in the nature of the godhead there is no 
evil whatever, but what accrues as such to men is from causes 
set in action by themselves or by the law of Karma. The Veddntin 
maintains that we raise idle distinctions between happiness and 
misery and the like only so long as that ignorance which is the 
cause of this dream of the world, has not been suppressed. Evil 
" * Essays on the religion of the Hindus Vol. II. Veddnta, 
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BJisea from individuality or mora properly liraitfttion. The Upani- 
'ath emphatically soy "that which is limitless is happiuesBjthere ia 
BO happf'ness in limitatiou". Having thus seen that in the nature 
of things there ia no evil, we are confronted by the querry, what 
is happiness? In the ohjective world^ evotv thinp is oTershadow- 
ed by f ntility ; and so also in the BubjeotiTfl world of (hy T' lJiw H i 
'Happiness could hardly rest in living according to the dictates 
of our sauses or even the impulsea of our mind. That absoluter 
happiness, that complete blisB, in which not a single particle of 
any contrary feeling could find place is impossible, unless we\ 
', and live the life of, universal Bi-ahma, Such happiness, 
boys the Veddntin, commences in knowledge — knowledge of 
ones own self * — and its communion, we might eay, with the 
BO-called universal essence. " There caa " justly remarks Pro- 
fessor Boint " be no very great happiness without paying re- 
gard to Individuality ;" — Individuality we roust add, as consti- 
tuting but a part and parcel of, and therefore uiimately losing 
itself in, the universal Individuality! of Brahma. The cause of li 
pain iathe mnnns made up of chitta and Ahankdva — or the men-i 
tal states of taking interest in objective pursuits, and attribut-) 
ing the performance of actions to ones self.g If the mind can 
be Buppiessed, if the eternal h.tman of men can see itself every- 
■where, all idea of ftvilor pain must vanish — all must shine as 
one illustrious wholfe made up of knowledge and bliss. In dream- 
less sleep say the Veddntiiis we ore oonacious of nothing un- 
pleasant ; whereas wo go on feeling pleasura and pain as we ad- 
vance towards wakefulness. This is explained by saying that 
the Altaakdra ( egoism ) ia men is during that kind of sleep en 
rapport with the universal Ahaiik&ra ; and that while approach- 
ing towards wakofuluess it is memory that binds this AhankAra 
to its former associations and makes it feel pleasure and pain &o. 

# Bkagead-Geetd. Ch. IV, 38, 39. V. 21. 24. 

+ MenUI acience-apsendix P. 83. 

X Bhagv<.d-0€eld. Ch, VL 29. 31. Chap, XIV. E. Ch. XVIIl. 20. 

§ idem Ch. III. 27. 
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Hend« they infer thftt AhavMra an4 memory, or the Manm, i» 
the oaufle of pain, and that the state of Br^hma^Safnddhi ( unity 
with Brahma) is something similar to, or beyond, dreamless sleep^ 
y -—viz. a kind of oonscious sleep ( Turt/i'^Afmthd^ionfth state ) 
a tranoe full of the ever-lasting (nmsciousness of sat^ chit and 
dnanda.W One who has attained to this condition stands above 
all the vulgar emotions of this worid^ is never bound by the law 
of Karmoy and is never bom and reborn in lihe ordinary sense 
of the term * Thus we are able to arrive at a dear eompreliett^ 
axon of what is conoeived to lie the ideal of absdute happing 
by Vedclntic philosophy. 

It now remains to examine iknB t)eai$ng of this and other 
A'ryan theories of happiness On human eonduot, and to grasp if 
possible ike best way of approaohing audi an ideal. Having 
once determined the goal of liuman elbrts, we can very oasilgr 
decide upon the merits of any given piece of human conduct, 
Thougli in setting up Happiness as the ult^ate end of human- 
action, the V^ddntine appear to oouAtenanee the oxpedi^iey^ 
philosophy <^ Utilitarianism, thM:o is this knportant differenGO* 
between the two, that while the one looka forward to perfection,, 
to the good, in the nature of ev^s ; the othw loolcs to $he good 
in the cironmstances or order of events. Aoeording to the one^ 
that only will he expedi^it which is good ; according to the other, 
that only will be good which is expedient. While thus the 
Veddntic code of morals asserts its superiority over one <^ the 
most important modem theories of ethics, it maintains its high 
position even among the theories deducible from the other phases^ 
of AVyan philosophy. Liet us for a momenft try to analyse tihe 
moral standard of those who abide by the theory of an eat(ra« 
cosmic Supreme-Being requiring strict obedience at our hai^da- 
to his oommands. There is the samo difference between the eon< 

II Vdk^aSudhd;ajidPan4ihmia8)k;taidfikajfvwi'Oe$^^.n^ 15. 

* Bhagvad-Geetd Ch. VI. also " The tic in the hmrt is diwoivad, all 

douhts a«e tlisnpadied, aU hisattsi^reroikdei^ PQH^lmB, wjiea tho^ 

last limit is He^n.^-^Mdnduh^^a-Upmiiad. 
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■^uet of the deist and the Veiidntin ns iKtween tlie condnct of oiM 
■carrying out itie order* of an intelligeDt mastor and another fol* 
lowing the dictates ot Lib own convictions. The distinction be- 
"tween ones self and the rest of the world creates a kind ai cor- 
reaponding difference, it may be Bometimefl eren direct oppoai- 
■tion, between one'a moral conduct towards either. What bold* 
good for himseli may soaetimea not hold good for the vorld at 
large and vice Teita. When we add to theee two, a governor 
fluperviaing tbe whole and listeniDg to our prayers, we set «p a 
third standard of morality at times unifying the other two in it- 
eelf, at times jarring with all. Tbe war of individuuls, which is I 

(the greatest evil of the pxesent day ia a result of the theistic code / 
cf ethics. As the right of man to ruls over man gives rise to all 
the vorions ahades of monarchical government, and creates an* l 
natural social barriars, so oven does tbe idea of an extra-cosmio I 
deity enalave reason and give full play to omotionj tbaa setting 
lip the diaagreenhle war of iadividn&lB. The highest moral^ 
l\ ideal conceivable results from looking upon the universe am 
I nothing apart from the indindual self and vke term, and fiomi 
feeling that tbe individual is but a aentient fibre of the intelligent \ 
whole, rising with its rise and ftdliog, so to say, with its fall.* ft 
{Look npon yoar ne^hhour as your brother is the lond ■J 
«iry of the mono tbeist €r deist; but the VedAnta rationally 
teaches to look <Qpon all as lelf. { dtmamt sarm ). 
It follows as a natural coiisequenoe that one who thus lives in 
Srahma and of Brahma, breathes as it were in conformity with 
the universal breath of int^Ligent nature, and hardly collects 
.any store of causes capable of prodBcing pleasure or pain. In 
other words, tho law of Karma does not bind an aBOetio who 
thus identifies his individuality with the universal totality.f 
When the individaol is lost in the All, the microcosm becomes 
80 much attuned to the macrocosm that it forgets tbe idea of 
6«paJraten«Be and lives in eternal joy and peace as a part and 



* Bkagvad-amA Ch. VI. 29— 
+ Hem. Ch. IV. 37- Ch, V. 7. 
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member of the whole. The Veddntic doctrine we thus see ia 
prolific of good results in every department of human knowledge J 
and leads to right conduct, right action, right understanding, and 
right everything. This however, is far too ideal a standard, an 
Utilitarian might retort, to be of any use in practical life. Be- 
fore dismissing this theory on such a feeble ground as this, we 
must loik around us in the department of Morals, latelligenoe, 
xiay even Physics, and see how many will be the ideals after 
which human beings are running in mad eagerness with very 
poor success. And is the world, we may ask, a whit the worse 
for having done so ? We shall best answer this argument in the 
words of a celebrated philosopher. ^' It is true that pure rectitude 
prescribes a system of things far too good for men as they are; it 
is not less true that mere expediency does not of itself tend to 
establish a system of things any better than that which exists. 
While absolute morality owes to expediency the checks which 
prevent it from rushing into Utopian absurdities ; expediency is 
indebted to absolute morality for all stimulus to improvement. 
Granted that we are chiefly interested in ascertaining what is rela^ 
lively right, it still follows that we must fir«t consider what is ai« 
eoluteli/ right ; since the one conception presupposes the other/'t 
The last point to be considered is the mode of attaining to 
the highest end in view/ This however will more properly be 
dealt with in the following pages. It goes without saying that 
the modus operandi must vary with the character of* the end pro- 
posed. The Yedas abound chiefly in hymns and prayers useful 
at the performance of sacrifices of different kinds. In other words, 
these sacred books enjoin what is popularly called Vpdsand ( de« 
votion ) and Earma ( the performance of Yedic-rites j. The path 
of pure knowledge ( called Jndna^Mdrga ) is indicated at the 
end of the Yedas ( in the Veddnta ) as the essence of the whole 
teaching. This being the case, philosophers are at once divided 
among themselves as to the best mode of attaining Moka'a or the 
hi ghest h appiness. There are some who strictly follow the 
J H. Spencer's Essays. " Prison-Ethics.'* 
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ecmrse of devotion ; there are some who stick to tbe line of 
knowledge ; while there are some again who pass to the latter 
through the former. The Nmydyikas and the Vais'esHkas, inas- 
much as they are believers in the doctrine of a personal Creator, 
hold up the efficacy of prayer, and seek for absolution in devo- 
tion to the Supreme Being. The Sdnkhyas, on the other hand, 
having no God to satisfy, hold that Purusa unites with Prakrti 
for the exhaltation of the latter to its highest state, and for his 
own enjoyment. The attributes of Prakrti are three in number: 
Sattva passivity, Md/as restlessness, and Tamos grossness; and it 1^^ 
works its way to creation through the interaction of these gunaB. 
It is by living ewjoording to the law of the highest attribute of 
Prakriti yiz.i Sattm, that we attain to the highest happiness or 
moka'a, inasmuch as all misery is but the offspring of the other 
two. The various marks of these gmias are therefore enumerat- 
ed with a view to enforce the observance of Sattva alone 
in supersession of the other two. This, no doubt, is an advance 
upon the theory of a personal God listening to our prayers and 
dealing out the fruits of our actions accordingly. Patanjali ad- 
vances a step further and prescribes a number of rules for the 
guidance of the mind and the body with the same end as the 
Bdnkhyaa in view. He seems however to countenance the theory 
of an extra-cosmic Supreme Being by whose grace we are able 
to obtain absolution. His system of Yoga culminates in Samddhi 
which is suspension of the transformations of the thinking prin- 
ciple. It is of two kinds : Sahija i, e, that wherein there is possi- 
bility, after its break, of the phenomenal disturbing the Togin ; 
and Nirhija i, e, that wherein the phenomenal loses all power of 
distraction in the present as well as future. When this condition 
is reached, proper Yoga ensues / and prakrti having worked it- 
self out, purusa alone shines in native bliss and light. This 
f/oga, however, has been viewed by later writers from two dijf- 
ferent stand-points : and this circumstance haa led to its division 
into Satha-l Y>hy&icsl,) and jKaya-( mental ) Yoga* Though 
* ffa means the sun, a symbol of the breath called Frdna, and (ha 
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(fhe end proposed in either instance is the same, viz, the wiir^ ^ 
pension of the action of the mind, one holds it possible to attaf^-'i 
to it through several physical postures^regulating the breath, an ^ 
through it, the mind; the other addresses itself directly to th^ ^ 
mind and its regulation. The Sdnkhya and the Yoga have tlix^ 
^reduced what other religions mention simply by way of advio^^ 
to a regular science, and have thus far remained as it w^re in a 
sense between VjpdBana and Jndna or Nydya and Vedarda^ 
The purva^fnundnsd or mimdmd proper, the work of Jaimini^ is 
devoted chiefly to the interpreration of Yedio texts imd their 
bearings on formal religion and philosophy. It declares tbe 
necessity of observing all the rites and ceremonies enjoined by 
the Yedas, and as it were indirectly inculcates that the way to 
the knowledge ( Jndna ) leading to Moks'a lies through Kartm. 
The Uttara'Mimdnsd or Veddnta proper, the work of JSddardyaM 
Yyasa is devoted entirely to a discussion of philosophy and meta- 
physics illustrated by guotations from the Tfpani^adB, and tha 
Vedas ; and through them explaining the nature of Brahma and 
the method of realising it. As has been already remarked, more 
than onoe> there is much discussion as to whether the SuttM 
of Vyfi.sa, advocate the Parindma-'Oi the Ftwar^a-theory of evolu- 
tion. Leaving the decision of this much-disputed point to abler 
hands, we must for the. present content ourselves with examin* 
ing the bearing of both the doctrines on the main issue of our 
Inquiry. The Parindmavddi as well as the Vivartavddi are both 
at one in declaring moks'a to consist in the realization of ^ihe 
unity of Brahma and Jiva. One however lays great stveai 
on divesting the mind of its propensity to encircle things witii s 

means the Moon, a symbol of the breath « called Apdna. 7%e union of 
the two is necessary for producing the state leading to SamMhi or trance. 
Hence Hathayoga means the Science of regulating the br«ath for this pur* 
pose. The word Rdjayoga is probably derived from the root B^ to shine 
alluding in the present instance to the luminosity of the Soul or AHmanw 
6f ten described in the S'rutis, Rdjayoga^ another word for Samddhi or 
trance, which means the merging of the mind in the soul, may therefore 
^niean concentration or union with the illustrious ( Soul or Brahma). 
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•*^it of its own creation^ whereas the other, reduomg the whole- 
diverse to a mere illusion, aims at dispelling it from our limits ^' 
^ vision. Both aim at that qualitative extension of the mind 
^*iioh will cover the same ground as uBiversal A-tmanyand leave- 
^O residuum behind. One tries to* reach this end- by extend* 
^^g the mind through devotion^ the other by dispelling illmioH' 
^lirough rational analysis. One may be said to* advocate the 
"theory of universal love from^ individual love,^— the other univer^ 
^ftl real knowledge, from individual real understanding. This is- 
"the opposition between BkaM ani e/JwJwa philosophically under* 
stood, an opposition that has led to differences and disputes^ 
sects and creeds, without end,. We however are inclined to look 
upon this distinction- as rather verbal than real in its character. 
If Bhakti leans towards the side of emotion, Jndna leans on thafr 
of reason. This may appear to be so,. but the fact is that whereas 
BTiakti conSiies too exclusively in Qmoiion,- Jndna regulates it by 
reason. The Jndna of the Veddntah a combination^f reason and 
emotion ; for knowledge here is synonymous witb belief* and 
tice versa,, It fs impossible to devote ourselves to what we do not' 
knoiv, as it is equally impossible to know without being devoted 
to what we know;. Hence it is not logical to look upon emotion 
alone as the final cause of our innate religious nature ; for true 
relipfi^n mu&i he demonstrated by reason and felt with emnti^^n , 
iXat so far as the end ixt view remains the same,, the means may 
be left to adapt themselves to the requisites of time and circum- 
stances. At times it may be more convenient to lead the mind to 
the state of universal extention by first nourishing any one of its 
higher propensities,^ say love ; at others it may be easy to achieve 
the same result by encouraging any other propensity, say asceti- 
cism and knowledge. Bat such a circumstance hardly affords in 
my opinion any solid groundfor any hostile opposition between 
sect and sect or religion and religion.. 

The Veddntic process then of attaining this state of Brahma 
generally described as Rajayoga is purely mental, and deals en- 
tirely with rules for restraining the mind. S'ankardchdrya, the:^ 
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advocate of the Vivnrtavdda, while accepting the casmogony of 
the Sdnhjaa and the Yoga of Patanjali, considerably improved 
upon either. He abolished the idle distinction between insepar- 
able Pnrus'a and Prakrit as an inconvenient bar in the way of 
any action for Moka'a as such, and declared that the whole uni- 
verse is all Purus'a or Brahma.* Farther, perceiving the in- 
utility of physical Yoga towards the annihilation of the iwimfr 
be set up the practice of mental t/oga as both practical and easy* 
According to his teaching it will be pure moral cowardice on th^ 
one hand to shrink from oneS duties in life, as it will be sheer' 
unmanliness on the other to be engrossed in, or unnerved by, th^ 
good or evil results of necessary functions. 

If we correctly grasp the character and nature of the gran^ 
idea, which we are pursuing every moment with all our might^^ 
— viz happiness, three-fourths, nay even the whole of our mise^^ 
ries will reduce themselves to nothing. '* Having found the o 
ject to be made happy in the Self, it becomes necessary to exi^min 

its nature so as to determine how to make it happy «^ 

As the investigation into the true elememts of happiness advan—- * 
ees, a very important fact becomes apparent from our concep— *• 
tion of time. We see that the personality, the aspirant 
happiness, has itself such a constitution as to be unable to exis 
without change in consciousness, and that exist it must. Tha 
which is, can never absolutely cease to be; no relationship ca 
be legitmately postulated between a thing and its utter negation^ 
Tlierefore the scheme of happiness, which the personality sets u 
in ignorance of its own nature, must be given up for its tru 
• huppiness. In order to be truJly happy, the personality has 
realige itg own perpetual changef ulness, and the result of such 
alization will be the surrender of the desire for the permanenc 
of any particular state of its existence, a desire springing fro; 

ignorance of its own nature To be supremely happ 

w e must renounce all desire for happiness as the result of o 
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* Compare the Purm'a'SuJcta. ^. Veda. 
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work, but find it in the w ork itself ."t Thus'perceiving the ne- 
cessity of determining tbe elements of happiness, we naturally 
airive at that stage of Bdjat^ga which is called Viveka (discrimi- 
nation). Inasmuch as happiness does not exist outside the ego or 
AHmd, and as a further analysis of ones self leads one to see 
everything in and of it, a distinction more imaginary than real 
is drawn at the beginning for the practical guidance of the neo- 
phyte, between things which are A'imdj and those that are not 
j4.Hm&. When the beginner thus goes on dissecting the nature 
of things and studying the various phases of his own ego^ he na- 
turally becomes saturated with a sense of universal change which 
pervades everything, so much so, that even the d esire for the 
pe rmanenc e of any particular state, never enters his heart. This 
is the second stage generally known as Virdga (non-attachment). ^ 
Then follow six other subordinate steps first among which is 8'ania. ^ 
When the student is convinced of the futility of all desire, he 
applies himself naturally to the study of the higher psychologic- 
al assets of his changeful consciousness. As a result of this 
constant application he becomes estranged from the objects of 
sense, both subjective and objective, and directs his whole attgn- 
tion 1;o a c ontem plation of the one uniform essence wilhin^ which 
he is intent upon understanding in its proper aspect ( Bama )i *t 
It follows then that if the student clearly realises the progress 
he is expected to have made by this time, his mind disen* 
gages itself from everything but the obje ct he has in view. 
This state {Uparati) is followed as a corollary byjthe fifth called ^ 

Titiks^d or putting up with the so-called pleasures and _X H|il]6j2f 
the wyld jyltn p at i^o e an d withou^^ff,Tiy A-rfij||ft||f^ATif When this 

sKge is reached, Ahankdra or the personality of the student be- 
gins to lose itself completely in the universal intelligence he is 
contemplating, and it is faith (Sraddhd) in his own convictions 
as well as in the words of advanced interpreters of science that 
leads Jbo a .strong and unchanging immersion ( Samddhd na) of » 
his faculties in Brahma^ the principle and essence of the Cosmos. 

t The Theosophist, Vol. VL No.6. compare also Bhagvad-Oeetd Ch. II. 47.48. 
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When these stages are passed^ he is said to be a mt^mtdsX o^^ 
desirous of knowing the real nature of the phenomena around him. 

This course of training leads to the fixity of his mind whiob 
then ^* stands like the jet of a lamp that bums steadily in a 
place protected from the slightest breeze." While thus studying 
his ''ego" he reaches a stage in which his senses both objective 
and subjective, see noung else but the Divine Intelligence — 
£raAwa-wherever they are directed* 

The practices just described are but preliminaries to that state of 
oonscionsness which ever remains blissful and enlightened. One 
who has mastered these preliminaries is able to escape those dif- 
ficulties which are properly called distractions, things or thoughts 
which distract from the end. The student should always and at 
every moment practice that intuitive habit o f analy sis which will 
reveal to him the real nature of everything he sees. The begin- 
ning is made with stu dy ^ study of the books explain inpp these- 
^ihiage^-orof the words of teachers who initiate in these things^ 
This is called s'ravan a. Well digested study will lead to the habit 
oT constantly cj^ p wingy so to speak, the concluai ppa ary ivod at, and 
Lus produce the intuitive analysis just described. This is called 
m anan a. In study you are conscious of the thing to be studied, 
Lc means of study, the thing to be discarded, and so forth ; but 
in intuitive analysis or contemplation you are conscious only of 
yourself and the thing thought of, in other words you are one with? 
the thing itself. These two stages correspond respectively to the 
Dhdrand and Dhy&na of Fatanjali. I have already explained that 
^^i^all knowledge is but a modification of the mind {vrtti) . In sramna 
the vrtti tries to become the thing in consideration, but in manan a 
i t does actually pe comei t.But this modification of the mind is only 
temporary. To make it permanent, to, in fact,preclude the possi- 
bility of its being ever disturbed is the real end in view. This is 
called vrttinirodha or samadhi in yoga; and the same result is. 
brought about by what is called nididhydsa in veddntic-rdjayoga. 
Nididhyasa is the becoming the thing thought of, for all time,. 

* VdJeyasudhd, 
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"wiihout any disturbance from other thou^h^s. But nididhydsa too 
ought to ripen into that which is called Nirvikalpa or that state of 
the imind wherein t here is n o distracting thought ; that state of 
perfect communion with nature wherein the All is realised in all. 
To this end the highest non-attachment t. e.' freedom from*attach- 
ment to any single object or thought is extremely necessary. For 
then indeed all contrary vdsanda or impressions are at once 
'destroyed and one supreme vdzand of the unity of all is ever 
presentin conscionsnesa. One who realises this condition is always 
-one with nature ; and the ecstatic bliss of it is so vast that even 
the sense of realization is absent. 

** He alone obtains the state of eternal bliss whose heart 

maintains its steadiness under the flux (and efiSux) of (all kinds of) 

•desires; like the ocean which^ though constantly receiving fresh 

additions of water^remains firmly confined within itsnaturallimits. 

€ucha one" says Ers'na ''gets perfect quiet and not he whom every 

little breeze of pleasure or pain wafts hither and thither/'t 

This indeed is well said. All that is required is the destruction of 

€dmn& ; actions or the course of nature never ceases, but it does 

oease to affect one whose vd$anii are allayed. It is never the ob« 

ject of the Oeetd or any other system of Rdjayoga to dissuade 

«ny man from the duties of his legitimate sphere; for, says Ejrs'na 

even life itself which is supposed to be necessary for accomplish- 

ing all this knowledgej can hardly become possible without the 

performance of its natural functions. What is r eq uired, and what 

follows as a natural consequence of the said course of training^is 

fpfi^om from the calculation gf the results of our necessary 

actions. It will be evident from this rough outline of the elements 

of Bajayoga which will be found described at fidl length in the 

Bhagvad- Oeetd as well as in the two small works which follow, 

that the object which Sathayoga wants to accomplish is here 

placed within easy reach of every willing student without 

renunciation of the world and its responsibilitiesi as required by 

the preliminary course of Hathayoga-'trtlning. 

t BhagvadrQeM Ch. II, 70. 
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SRI yAkya-sudhA 

OR 

THE PHILOSOPHY OP SUBJECT 
AND OBJECT. 

THE ETERNAL A'TMAN. 

^ • Form is the object^ and the eye is the subjeot of all otir 
^DJeotive perception ; the eye, however, is cognised by the mind 
waioh again is an object of perception to the ever-present subjec- 
^vq A'tman which in the series can never be the object of any 
^txixiate perception, 

II. The eye, perceiving various forms, such as blue, yellow, 
^^^'ge, small, short, long, etc., remains all the same — ever unaf- 
*^^ted and uniformly one, h 

III. While cognising various properties of the eye, such a^ 
^^^iiness,shortness, blindness, the mind remains one and unaffected^ 
■*^e same may, by parity of reasoning, be said of the other ox;^ 
B^^xis of sense, as the ear, the skin, etc. 

lY • Consciousness ever one and unique enlightens the whole 
P'lienomena of the mind, such as desire, imagination, doubt, beliei^ 
disbelief, shame, intelligence, fear, etc. 

"V. This never appears or disappears, never waxes or wanes. It 
^^^hines by its own light and enlightens the whole without any help. 



In these five verses it is proposed to establish the existence 
^ the absolute fact of facts, called consciousness i, e. the power 
'^y "Which things realise themselves. It may be called the essence 
J^* being. It cannot be material, for all that we know of matter 
*® ^ere /orm, uniform ever varies, and variation implies some 
^Varying cogfuiser. otherwise the variety as well as the form caa 
*^^V^r be known. Dead matter can never realise itself, nor become 
^bl^to produce anything beyond itfielf by any subtlety el 
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organization. It may be said the eye cognises farnu^ but it 
cannot be ignored that the eye too has its variety of forms whioh 
require a constant cogniser^beyond itself. The cogniser of all/arm^ 
ivhether material, or of the intermediate eye, is the mind, and 
the mind may be the ultimate faot of being. This cannot be. 
The mind also takes on a thousand forms and one, and requires 
therefore a constant cogniser. The self-cognizabili(y of the mind 
will be suicidal.* This last cocrniser is the A'tman or the soul 



of things or the xmiverse. It is tne cause of all causes, and the 

essence of being. It is th at invariable faot of consciousneas 

which we can never escape, it cognises itself^ or more properly 

it is cognition itself, it is the very fact of facts. It is a law of 

nature, nay it is the law, and can have no beginning, no expla* 

nation of itself, beyond itself. It never varies and is for that 

very good reason a positive law of being, all consoiousnese or 

knowledge, and ever-present in all things. 

It is this which is the thing to be understood and realised. 

All the rest is mere play of forms and words. The first step ia 

JRdJat/oga consists of this discrimination or viveka which clearljr 

explains the nature of the reality^ the noumenon of all phenomena; 

Phenomena are unreal and as such not to be sought after ; 

hence the step next to f^Wca is mirdgya^ supreme non-attachment 

to phenomena, and complete absorption in the noumenon. 



THE LmGADEEA. 
YI. A reflection of the A'tman in btiddhi enkindlea it« 

Buddhi is of two sorts : ahank&ra and antahkarana. 
i ; YII. The unity oi<^hankdra and the reflection oi A'tman 
is as inseparable as that of a heated ball of iron and the firo 
that heats it. Ahankdra identifies itself with the external 
material body whioh thereupon is galvanised into action. 

VIII. The identification of ahankdra with the refleotioa 
of Atman, with the physical external shelly and with the iuhjeet 

* This point is dearlj discussed by Patanjali iu the YogO'Suiimi^ 
>act. IV. (vidt m7 transiatlen), . 
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A all knowledge— ^'AiMiti — is respeotiTely inherent^ ibxoxxgk 
^ionsi and through ignorance. 

IX. Of these three, the inherent indentification of ahankdra 
with the refleotion of Atman is never destroyed ; whereas that 
with the other two is destroyed by the exhaustion of actions and 
by knowledge respectively, 

X. In sleep, by the suspension of ahankdra^ even the 
external body becomes unoonscions; when ahankdra is half awake 
thidre follows the state of dream, and when it is full awake, the 
itate of waking oonscionsness. 

XI. The antahkaram i. e. its vrtii or modifications being 
i&fieparably one with the reflection of AHmanj creates, in dream^ 
the impressions {vdsanAs) necessary for action and, in the waking 
state, the external world, through the various avenues of action. 

XII. The lingo'deha^ the cause of manas and ahankdra, is 
^aientially material in its nature. It is this that experiences 
^e three states of waking, dreaming, and sleeping, as undergoed 
^Uo the transformations of death and birth. 



^iU, 



Having described the nature of the all-pervading immutable 
^d eternal Atman, it is proposed to explain how differentiation 
^^8es in the unique All. It has been remarked more than once 
**Uit ajndna, the correlate of Brahma or Atman, is the root of all 
PHenoniena. When at a certain stage in its development it be- 
^^mes ripe for the mauifestation in it, of the inseparable life that 
^ ever present everywhere^ that condition of its evolution is 
^^ciJled the mind or antahkaram. In other words it is then that 
^Ke all-pervading life sees itself, as it were, without itself, on 
^^scount of the accident of matter. It is already explained that 
^ll our knowledge consists of modifications ( vrtti) of the mind. 
^very such modification leaves an impression ( vdsand ), and the 
Collective impressions of a life-time determine the course of the 
iii4iTidaaI. Because individual vdaanda are peculiarly diflbrent 
lErom one another, unity of experience is not possible. The in- 
^SMttactiblo or rather indiflsoluble portion of every being' is tbii 
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of cdlahdf/and it is this aggpregate wliibh^ is calledih* 
Knga-deha. The antahkarana is the cause of produoing vdsani^ 
and is therefore often described as one with the Unga-deha itself. 
In the same manner the Knga-deha is divided into seventeen 
factors made up of the five prdnas, the five senses of perception^ 
the five senses of action, manasy and buddhu But even this only 
implies that these seventeen are the aVenues of vdsand, the ma- 
terial of the linga-deha. But for vrtti or vdaand or antahkarana 
no being can be what it is. Nature (samaaHi ) has its Unga-deha 
of vdsands beginning in eternity, as every individual {tya^Hi) has 
its Itnga-deha of vdsands produced by its karmas. The linga»deka 
is the caujse of all knowledge of every kind, and at the same timd 
tlie moving spring of nature. Before explaining how the ling^ 
deha puts its material vehicle into action it is necessary to explain 
that the antahkarana consists of mnnaSf chitta^ ahankdra, and buddhi 
. (vide introduction sect I); and that it is ahankdra which produces 
p3 action of all and every kind. It is to bring out this fact that tho 
text speaks of the antahkarana as divided only into ahankdra and 
antahkarana. No sooner is the all-pervading life manifested in mat* 
tet thanis ahankdra inseparably produced withit.Evolution implies 
difierentiation; and ahankdra commences the very moment differen* 
tiation begins.It is therefore that the text speaks further on, of this 
relation as natural, i.e. so inseperable as never to be destroyed,tilI 
tiie Whole of the mirTOT{i.e. the antahkarana) in which the Life is 
Ireflected is destroyed, so to speak. The union of ahankdra and tho 
reflection is as intimate ad that of heat and the iron that is hot 
by it. So then it is ahankdra that leads to action. This is proved 
i)y an appeal to experience (X), When ahankdra is completely 
absent as in sleep no action results ; when it is half awake it 
identifies itself with,and calls to life,8uoh vdsanda asproduoe within^ 
the phenomena of dream; and, when being full awake,it indenti- 
£es itself completely with the material vehicle (sthula-deha) of tho 
iingchdeha, it awakens the senses into action, and makes theza 
<K)gnise external objects (XI), through ffrtu^ of course. Iho 
ft(le&tifioatio& of ahankdra iritb tiie zuatenal vehicle i0 a result ol 
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pdiand, the result of torma ; and the indentification of aAanAxira 
with the universal consoiousness {Brahma), whioh identification is 
the cause of karma, is produced by eternal ignorance. Thus it is 
plain that ahankdra stands in different relations with the reflection 
of A'tmnn, with the Muladeha, and with the A'tman itself* The 
relation everywhere is none other than identity. The first can 
never be destroyed^ but the second and third can be, by tbe de* 
fiiraction of karma and by knowledge respectively. Knowledge 
reveals the true character of ahankdra as apart from Brahma^ejid 
as a gart of the Hnga-deha, the aggregate of tdsands^the result of 
karma. It is the linga-deha governed by ahankdra that ezperi« 
enoes the three states of sleep^ dreanii and waking, as also passes 
from stage to stage by different incarnations. True knowledge 
will lead to that suppression of ahankdra which will not 
allow the otherwise immutable law of karma to lay up ^ 
•tore of vdiands. Destruction of karma only moans the sup* 
pression of ahankdra and the consequent absence of vdeande; ior, 
the course of nature never ceases. Vdsand is compared to a stream, 
and though the stream ever continues to flow, he who does not 
allow himself to drift along the stream stands ever unaffected 
by the course of the waters. This explanation of the Kngd^deha 
and its action suggests the second practical rule of Rdjayoga. 
Destroy ahankdra i. e. do not take on yourself the results of 
immutable laws of action; and thus remain ever free from vdsahd. 
lict the one supreme tdsand of your heart be none other than 
identification with the All. Act your part^ whatever it be^ nay act 
it best; but never care for the result. The first rule suggests 
internal contemplation, this second rule adds supreme non-at* 
tachment to that practice. 

' ■ oOo 

MA'YA' AND ITS ACTION. 

XIH. Mipd has two powers: inka^epa and dvarana, of which 
tikt^epa or overt action evolVeS the whole world, beginning from 
ihe Unga-deha to the all^mbraoing iinivenMi|. 

ZIY« IMS eTOlution may be desoribed as iho aitributmi^ 



a 



h"^- 
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name and form to tliat Brahma which is all eziatenoe, all knoir« 
ledge, and all joy — like the attributing of name and form, such 

as fena (foam), taranga (wayes), hudbuda (bubble8)| eic.^ to the 
waters of the ocean. 

XY. The other power of mAyd. which maintains the distino* 
tion internally between the seer and sight and externally between 
Brahmu and phenomena^is the cause of (maintaining) evolution. 

XYI. The lingadeha which by the reflection of the alK 
pervading life, was active in the presence of the witness of all^ 
iS| when joined with the material shell^calledyn^a for all ordinal^ 
intercourse. 

XYII. By the force of the same dmrann, the witness of 
all, also appears as if it were/tra. The Amram being destroyed^ 
and the distinction between /ira and AHman being delarly grasp- 
ed, this illusion melts away. 

XYIII. Similarly Brahma appears manipulated into many 
forma by the force of that power which maintains the distinctioQ 
( unreal distinction ) between creation and Brahma. 

XTX. Here also, by the destruction of avarana, the distino- 
tion between Brahma and the cosmos becomes so far clear as to 
enable one to attribute all change viz., name and form, ta the 
latter and not to the former* 

XX. All intercourse implies five attributes and no more : 
existence {sat) \ consciousness ( cAi^ ) ; pleasure ( dnanda ) ; form 
(rupa); and name {n&ma). The first three represent the all-per- 
vading Brahma, the last two the unreal jagat ( world, evolution). 

XXI. In the elements, ihiBa, vdpu, tejoiy apas, and i>rf Art; 
as also in the difierent degrees of evolution, gods, birds, antmals^ 
and men ; — the Sat, Chit, and, A'nanda, are ever one and uni* 
form, that which differs is simply the form and the name. 



Having explained the nature of the lingadeha and the caus# 
of all evil of every disoription, the author proceeds to ex]^)iaii 
the cause even of the Knghadeha and all phenomena. Mdifd.i$ 

another name of prakrti at a later itage of development^ nfiii 
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means that illusion whioh produoei division in the ever indin- 
sible universal All. M&yd is the active form of matter, rendered 
80 by differentiation in the universal oonsoiousness ; and it has 
two different powei'S of action. Its overt action {viks'epa) mul- 
tiplies the original differentiation ad infinitum, and its covert 
action ( dvarana ) throws, as it were, a veil over the false distino* 
tions caused by this diffe^ntiatioUi and thus, in a sense, main* 
tains or perpetuates them. 60 then evolution means nothing 
more than infinite differentiation of the universal consciousness 
caused by mayd. It is only a panorama of names and forms, 
the substance ever remaining the same. Thus indeed is thedis* 
tinction of the seer and the sight (which are really one) produced 
within;and also the distinction between individuals and the Indivi- 
dual — ^the Mi{Bmhma\mi\iO}it. In this manner,that form of mat* 
ter in whioh consciousness manifests itself in a tangibly powerful 
manner is called the linga-deha^ but, as has already been explain* 
ed, it cannot act of itself. It therefore unites itself with a 
0uitable material shell or vehicle and indeed identifies itself with 
it. This complex/ormis called jVra in ordinary intercourse. Every 
thing that is, is ajtVa, an individual, for nothing is, which has 
not its Itnga-viA well as sthulu'dehas. Thus when differentiation 
results in individualization or jiva, even the All is regarded as 
tkjiva^ as is indeed done in all anthropomorphic religions. The 
unity of all is not realised only on account of the covert action of 
Maya aud in the absense of this realisation its overt action con* 
tinues to multiply the original differentiation. When this power 
{dvarana) variously described as ajndna^avidyd^is destroj^iy the 
one-ness of all is realised, and supreme bliss ensues. Then indeed 
■11 differentiation vanishes from consciousness. A short practi* 
cal analysis is here put in by way of argument. Analyse any 
individual fact or thing in nature. What do you find P You see 
^^ tihat it is, and existence always implies consciousness either latent 
w manifest Thirdly the two imply necessarily the third,pleasurey 
ol^t least a state which is not-pain, or the thing will not be. 

Thelnext two factors in the aoalyaii will bo the form of the bet 
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or thing and its name. Analj^aeany other thing, nay all things 
you 8eey^i6teDoeyOonscioiiBnes8,and pleas^^re everywhere the 
jiSmeTn nature/whatolothes them in different shapes is only the 
form and the name. Evidently all objects are one as regards the 
first three substantial attributes of their being ; they are not one 
only so far as the unreal form and name are concerned. Bealise 
then that the seer is ever one^ the sight which is unreal is mani- 
fold^ and therefore the imaginary cause of duality and misery. 
The third rule of practioal Bajayoga therefore asks the student 
to destroy the sense of separateness by proper enlightenment and 
thus neutralize the covert action of mdyd. 

oOo 

THE OOBSE OF EEALISINa THE BRAHMA-TATTVA. 

A 

( Samddhi or concentration ). 

XXII. Neglecting therefore the unreal creation consist^ 
ting of mere name and form one should meditate on the (Sdt>\^ 
iKiSSnandojBrahma, and should ever practise internal as well as 
exCemel concentration. 

XXIII. Internal ccmcentration is of two kinis:" Savikalpa 

und Nirvikalpa ; the former a^n is of two kinds : Drs'ydnuvu 
ddha and S'ahddnuviddha. 

XXIY. The first is the meditation of the subjective A'tman^ 
tB the witness of tho mental world — ih» passi(His,desires, etcetera 
wising in the mind. 

XXY. The second is the fixing ones mind on the thought 
•• I »m (that) Brahma^* which is (described in the Vedas) as self- 
existent^ eternal, all consciousness and pleasure^ self-illumined 
md unique in itself. 

XXYI. That is Nirtikalpa-^Samddhi in which, through 
the eostacy of the pleasure consequent upon the knowledge of 
ones sell^ the iight as well as the word are both overlooked : and 
(the mind) stands like tiie jet of a lamp tmming in a place pro* 
tiMtod from thesHghtert brewt* 
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XX Vn. The separation, in any external object of sight, ) 
of name and form, from its original substratum, sat, is external 
phenomenal {drs't/dnurnddha) concentration. 

XXVIII. The meditation on the one, unique, and satchid-^ 
dnanda Brahma as the only reality in this universe, is external 
^'abddnuvtddha concentration. 

XXIX. The third {Nirvikalpa-Samadhi) is, like the one 
described before, cessation of all thought, from the enjoyment 
of the one eternal pleasure. One should devote the whole of 

his time to these six kinds of Samddhi. 

XXX. The (false) identity of the material shell and the 
universal Life being dissolved, and the Universal A'tman being 
thoroughly realised, wherever the mind of the ascetic is directed, 
there it naturally loses itself into one or other of these samddhis. 

XXXI. That limit of limits being seen, the knot of ahankdra 
is cut asunder, all doubts disappear, all actions cease to affect. 

If the student has so far carried out the instructions given 
he is on the way to samddhi, the end and aim of Rdja-yoga. It 
Jiasbeen explained before that our experience consists of vdsands 
and vrttis^ and that these mutually beget each other. If there- 
fore the whole of ones vdsands were devoted to the eternal All, 
the vrttis also will be merged in that supreme consciousness, and 
the mind, the cause of evil, will not exist. Attempts to reach 
this state are classed under different stages, varying with the 
degree of success acquired. The first stage is Dhdrand or simple 
fixing of the mind for any possible moment on one fixed idea or 
object* When the time of such fixing is increased to the extent 
sA unifying the vrtti with the object or thought in contempla- 
tion, the stage of Dhydna is reached. Samddhi follows when the 
trtti so far identifies itself with the object as to forget itself and 
become \^<d object. This samddhi is called savikalpa because it is 
fiXQd upon a particular object or idea; it ripens into nirvikalpa 
when the limited idea or object is lost in the unlimited AIL It 
is always easy to begin with Dhdrand, All the three stages 
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dhdmnd, dhy&na, and sat!ikalpa'samddhi,VK eztemal as veil as 
intflmal; and indeed it is usual witli practitionerB of Raja-yoga t* 
devote aamuoh time to internal as toeztemal processes ,eveiy time 
they sit for them. EKternally we may fix the vr^ft on some object 
and oout emplate it as all aa/ to-the exdusioo of its unreal name and 
form,and thus progress from simple dhdrand to taeiialpasamddhi. 
The test ^ints out how the tat may be realised. The drs'ya, 
the ught or pheaomena, is the object thought of, and it is to be 
analyzed in the manner desoribed'in XX. When the./onn of 
the object is thus identified with Srahma the next step is to t<a' 
get even the verbal espreSBion of this fact, and with this view 
the idea " all is Brahma " {sabdamividdha) should be made the 
Bubjeot of ooQceBtratiou. When even this is lost in the ripened 
coDSoioumeBS of all being 'One, nirvikalpa follows. Similar^ 
dhdraad, dhydna, and tamddhi, may be praotiBed internally. 
The best iutental practice is to fix the vrtU on one or other o{ 
the several cftakras in the body, The chakrat are seven, and a 
£uU idea of their nature may be gained from the following : — 



Name. 


Localiza- 
tion. 


Form, 


Taltva 

and 

colours. 


Hoanii con- n 

nocted with a 

H. I, 


he god meant 
a a Bj-mbol for 
ontemplation. 


A'dkAra. Anua. 


LotuB-like 1 Yellow oo, I'a, »a, „„,„■„ 
tour peUla. 1 Pr'AL't. ^'a. aa>iet a. 


AdKi^tUna. Uterns. 


Do. Do. eii. 


White 
JaU. 


ba, bka, ma, p^, ., 


^aidpura. Navel. 


Do. Do. ten. 


„ . da.dk:t,i^a,ta 
^;^ lAa,da, dka 


Tu'nii and 
Lcd-t'mi. 


Anahata. 


Heart. 


1 jaa, fa, tha. , 


S'haSis'alli. 


TU'uddhi. 


Throat. 


Do. Do. 


ISa. ^-«-- 


Jiva. 


A'jnA. 


Uiiidle 
of the 
eyebrow B 


Pure 1 
Do. Do. two. white ham, tah. Ckitcfih6t/d. 
av^aita] 


Sajiasrara, 


The 
crown „f 
the h^^A 


Do. Do. 

thortssnH 


Allefful-| 

cencc. Aum. Puna'a. 
Brakma. \ 
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The chahra meant for contemplation must be dearly imagined 
at its proper locality and the vrtti should be fixed on^it^ till pro- 
per realisation ensues. The breath will be seen to beat at the 
point) for breath always obeys vriti. It is always safe tp 
begin in the order given above^ and to end by^ resting at the naveL 
The best course of keeping the t>rtti fixed ta a point externally 
or internally is to repeat i\i» prctnava^ mentally and locate it at 
the point under ootemplation. This is one kind of internal sani* 
kalpasamddbi which has its advantages as well as dangers, on 
account of its being connected more or less witL hatha-yoga. \ 

The safest course given in the text is to take any or all of 
the passions, emotions, thoughts etc. that arise in the mind^ and 
neglecting the phenomena, fix^the vrtti on that whicL A;ttow?s them. 
When thus the drs'y a is mastered, the s'ait^a. also may be passed 
over in the manner describedin relation to external contempla<- 
Uon. When the nominal and phenomenal are both lost in the 
One nouminal, nirvikalpa will follow. The mV^ieAo/^a^ ■externally 
or internally is the same, and > thought the text divides samddhi 
into six kinds, the proper division will be to make them only five* 
Passage from. the savikalpa to the - nivvikalpa is a very difficult 
process, and if once it be effected there is no possibility of a fall- 
ing back, as in savikalpa. Hence nirvikalpa. is often called 
nirbija, for there the hijaoi evil is for ever destroyed. When 
nirvikalpa ia- really mastered* the whole of the vrtti is entirely 
absorbed in universal Brahma; and no vdsand is there to disturb* 
Brahma being realised ever3rwhere,the mind or vrtti has nothing 
to see or think besides it (XXX). The highest i^fra^ra .{non-afr- 
tachment), he. complete destruction of the sense of separateness^ 
is the surest way to nirvikalpa^ 

Nirvikalpa heing reached, there is no evil or ohanoe" of eviL 
The brahmdnda is realised in the pindaj and the microcosm being 
one with the macrocosm ever acts in conformity with nature and 
knows no evil which is but the result of interference with natures 
The Nirvikalpayogin^ though acting in obedience to the impetus - 

clJormer t^«^na$^.collects>uo new experience; and even presenfc 
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action does not affect him. He acts with natorej and is ever hee 
and blissful. The original ahankdra^ the first differentiation of 
nniversal consciousnesss, caused by avidyd, is, for him, entirely 
destroyed, and hence he is one with the Ahanh&ra^ the great 
Individual, and is ever free. 

There are four obstacles in the way of the student. These 
should be noticed. They are laya^ vike'epa^ kas'd^a, rasdavddak 
Laya is that state of torper into which the mind loses itself, 
when attempting to be fixed on some object or idea. The obstacles 
often occur at the beginning of dhdrand, and at all points where 
the mind passes from one state into another, for example from 
dhdrand into dhydna, from dhydna into savikalpa^ or from «ap<- 
kalpa into nirvikaipa. To avoid this and other obstacles^ the 
student must first of all regulate his habits; He must take only 
such food as is easily digestible and is at the same time capable 
of giving the greatest nourishment. What is mainly required 
to be nourished is vitality, spiritual vitality, and not mere fat or 
flesh. Animal food of all kinds, and intoxicating drinks of every 
description, should be strictly avoided. The quantity of food also 
need not be more than what is barely necessary to sustain life^ 
without actual starving. Exertion of exhausting character should 
be avoided, and sexual intercourse should be kept under strict 
restraint. As to mental habits think only of subjects bearing on 
your study, and be free from care and anxiety. Xeep up cong- 
enial associations. Over and above these precautions try, at th^ 
beginning, to master some one posture that you may remain in 
it for a cosiderable time. The second obstacle is viks'epa which 
consists in the mind's being lost in some thought other than the 
one under contemplation. This can be avoided by the precautions 
just indicated, and by constant repejltition of some sacred name, 
or the mystic syllable aum. The thirds kaa'dyUf is the unsteadiness 
of the mind on account of the vdsands leading it astray. This 
habit can never be cured but by supreme non-attachment (m/r^^ya) 
added to the means already described. The last is rasdsvdda, 
the pleasure of any one state which keeps the mind tied dolrro to 
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it and does not allow it to pass to the higher stage. This happens 
especially in the passage from savikatpa to nirvikalpuj and nothing 
but supreme vair&gya can do away with it. The love of power 
is the most fatal blander which a yogin can commit and it is this 
tiiat would prevent him from nirvikalpa and from eternal bliss. 

But an obstacle of another kind may be noticed. Togam 
praotioe, especially mental, has the tendency to turn the whole 
constitution inside out, both physically and mentally. And this 
With a view to reduce everything unnatural or abnormal to its 
formal condition and thus put the pinda in unity with the 
^^^hmdnda. Nature always seeks its own equilibrium; and all 
^asorders called diseases are but the efforts of nature to establish 
^liis equilibrium. Tb^a-practice purifies all the humours of the 
^^ody and thus throws on the surface whatever disturbs the equi« 
^^brium it seeks to establish. All latent disorders become mani- 
Jfcest, and disease often results, but this need not confound the 
"Student. So even do several latent mental tendencies and habits, 
^Ibad and unnatural in themselves, become so powerful as to over- 
power the student and mislead him. But here too he must ai- 
rways be on his guard, and patiently wait the issue of the passing 
physical or mental crisis till equilibritmi is established. It may be, 
if the past vdsands are so cruelly bad, the student may succumb 
and die; but every iota of his efforts will avail him in the next, 
perhaps more favourable, incarnation. 

These explanations should have cleared up the distinction 

between Hatha* and Bdja-yoga. The former addresses itself en« 

tirel J to the regulation of the breath (prdna) and holds that 

t^r^i^' follows breath; the latter addresses itself directly to the 

- f>rtti for it holds that breath obeys vrtti. Experience shows that 

the latter is the correct explanation. Hatha is not, however, a 

useless practice, on the other hand it is the surest means to the 

«ndy i. e. Bdja-yoga, But if it has its advantages it has its 

dangers ; and when the end aimed at, even by it, is none other 

than Bdja^yoga, it is safe to study the easier methods of the latter. 

* Tanuif niyama^ and dmna are the three preliminary stages of 
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Hatha-jfoga; and they are useful in Rttja-yoga also. The 
stages are prdniydma and pratyahara followed by dhdran^S^ 
dhyana and samddAi, the three complements of Rdjayoga.. TRmjm 
meanings of all these are partly different in Hathayoga^ but so 
far as Raja-yoga is concerned the last three are the most imp<xv^ 
tanty in the sense already explained. More on this* subject will 
transpire in the next book. Vrtti and prdna are in fact so inti* 
ihately connected with each other that it is difficult to describe 
the one without the other, and it may eyen be said that soms 
knowledge of the " science of breath " (Hatha^yoga), eyen theo* 
retioaly is indispensible to the Rdjayogin. The relation of indi^^ 
dual prdna to cosmic prdna, and the tattvaiihiBX prevail in either, "i 
as also the course and nature oi prdna such as the sun^the moon^ 
or the ius^umnd^ are some of the most essential facts- of the sci- 
ence of breath. Though it is certain that beeath follows vrtti% 
and 13 regulated thereby^still a theoretical knowledge of the nature 
and action of prdna is extremely useful, for the position and ac* 
tion oi prdna at any particular time is an index of the degree (rf 
success acquired in the practice of vrttinirodha. More than this 
cannot be said in this place, but the student will easily under* 
stand himself if he practices carefully the methods of trtti* 

nirodlia or Bdjayoga. 

oOo 

TKETJmTY OF A' TMANAiifD PARMA' TM AN oJiBBAHlLL 
XXXn. Jim is of three kinds : the first is that portion of 
Brahma which is limited (by Avidyd and Ahankara); the second 
is the reflection of the A'tman into the lingadeha; and the third 
is the one imagined as active in dreams. Of these three^ it is 
the first only which has any real existence. 

XXXTTT. The limit (in Brahma) is simply imaginary, th» 
real thing is that which is limited (viz., Brahma). It is assumed- 
to be Jica only by imagination, but by nature it is Brahma, 

XXZIY. It is the unity of this imaginary Jim YnthBrahmOy 
that is inculcated in suck phrases as Tattvamasi^mdnot with the^ 
other Jivas. 
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XXXY. In Brahma exists Maya with its two powers of 
vrort and covert action which, limiting the imlimited Brahma^ 
create* the uniyerse and the soul in it. 

XXXVL The reflection of Atman in Buddhi is the Jtva 
^Uch enjoys the fruits of Karma .; and this transitory universe 
ia the thing that is enjoyed by it. ^^ 

XXXVII. Theduality (of e/iw-fl^ and Jagat) exists from time 
immemorial, and has reality only till the time of final absolution. 
It lis therefore useful only so far as our ordinary intercourse is 
^ncemedy and is oaXLei'Vifdvahdrika. 

XXXYHE. The sleep whioh^ in its two aspects of viksepa 
And aiianzna, is in the reflection of A'tman^ covers the former 
^va and Jagat and creates new ones in their place. 

XXXIX. As these {Jka and Jagat) appear real only dn« 
'^^g the time dt their existence (t. e. in dream), they are called 
P^^ihh&akaot reflected; for they are never felt in any other 
^t'Qam after one is awiflkened from the original dream in which 
tUey were experienced. 

XL. The prdtibhdsika-jiva T>eHeves the pratibhdsika-jagat 
^ be red, whereas the vydaahdrika-jiva knows both of them to 
^e false. 

XLI. So does the vydvahdrika'jivah^'^&ve the vydvahdrika^ 
^^gat i,o be real; but Hie pdramdrihika knows boih of them to be 
*«afle, 

X3JII. The pdramdrthika-jiva knows itseK to be one with 
^rahma^ and sees nothing apart from it, for every thing that it 
'Bees besides, is seen through unreality. 

XLm. As sweetness, fluidity, coolness, and other quali- 
ties of water, having manifested themselves in the waves that 
Burge on its bosom, appear also in the foam that plays on the 
Surface of the waves ; 

XLIY. 80 do fiatf chit, dnand, which are inherent in the 
pararndtman, the witness of all, appear in the vydvaMrika and, 
through it, in the prdtibhdsika also. 

XLY. On the disappearasLce of foam; its qualities, fluidity. 
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etc., merge into its source, the wave; and, on the disappearance 
of the latter, its qualities again mei^e into its source^ water, and 
remain there as before ; 

XLVI, So, on the dissolution of the reflected jiva its 
constituents flow into its source, the ordinary jiva^ on whose dis- 
sohition again, all these-the residuum-flow into the source whence 
everything emaaated-the Universal All-the witness of all. 



i 



As we have already described the linaa-or auks'^mo'deha and 
^thukhdeha, so there is also a third eBMediidrana'deha. The three 
states corresponding to these three, on the plane of individual 
fDxperience, are dream, waking, and sleep respectively. In sleep 
there is complete suspension of all and every cause of separate 
existence or individuality and we are nearest the universal f oun- 
tion of cclbtous bliss. There is however a latent form of indi- 
viduality which, on waking, blooms into full growth and produ- 
ces individual experience. So then the state of latent individu- 
alization, so to speak, is the karana'-deha of the individual. To 
argue from the pinda to tlte brahmdnda^ the first difierentiation 
of universal cosciousness by avidyd is called the kdrana (the 
cause) of the individuals making up the cosmos. The first indi*> 
viduaJized consciousness is called kutaeiha or prdjna called av* 
achhinua'llimiiei)oT pdramdrthika-'jiva in the text. It is this jiva 

Cm- 

that is called stUtdtmd, or prdtibkdsikchjiva as the text calls it, 
when at a farther stage of development it manifests itself in high- 
ly attenuated matter(su^'ma-efe^). The same is ceiled J i^a proper 
or fully individualized being, the vydvahdrika-ji^a of the text, 
when it manifests itself in concrete matter {sthula-deha).* 
Of the three y^Vo^ tiiiat which has some substantial reality is the 
kdrana^Tpdramdrthika-Jiva^the other two being merely its/onw^. 
But even they are real on their respective planes. In the vydva^ 
hdrika^ prdiibhd^ika is false, as are all the experiences of dreams 
in waking life. So even is the vydvakdrika false in the pdrmdr^ 
thika as are all waking experiences in sleep. This is easy to 



'^rticulars vide Table appended to my 'Monism or AdvaititmV 
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understand by the rule of seer and sight giTen at the begin* 
ning of this treatise. The state of deep sleep is invaria- 
bly one in ally and everywhere; and if the Kdram-'phike 
on which the individual oonsciously lives at the time be 
realized as one with the mahikdrana'OV turpa-^lojie ^. e. Brahma^ 
differentiation of which by avtdyd produced the Kdrana^ there 
willy on waking, be no recurrence to the sense of separateness 
and the evil consequent on it. This will be real ^trvikalpa^ 
The text carries the analogy of the prdtibhdaika being false in the 
tpdvahirika, and the vydvahdrika being false in the pdramdrthika , 
a point further> and maintains that the pdramdrthika is false in 
the mpej^pdramdrthika or, what is the same thing, is one with 
Brahma, This is explained by the illustration of the ocean and 
the waves etc. which appear on it. Just as the properties of 
water are common to all, the ooean> the waves, the foam, etc.; 
BO Baty chit J dnanda, are one in all the three jivas, and therefor© 
every individual is one with Brahma. Separateness is evil, and 
w really nowhere ; unity is bliss and is the roal ox^ Gf iifitifie. 
WJaea the unity Oi.tlio three jivaa is realised it remains to see 
that the pdramdrthika is one with Brahma. This has already 
l>^en proved in one way. The text shows scriptural authority 
'or this; and explains that the unity implied in the four cardi- 
lial Vedic texts,such as tattvamaaiyiB the unity of ihQ pdramdrthika-- 
Hva with Brahma, and not of the other yn-as. But the other jivas 
have already been shown to be one with the pdramdrthika, and 
hence aU is one. 

This portion of the text is meant as a help to the student in 
enabling him to pass at once from savikalpa to nirvikalpa which 
consists in entire destruction of the sense of separateness, by the 
help of this analysis. ^ . ■ w >,, 
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DIRECT COGNITION. 

<0F THE UNITY OF JIVA AND BBASMA. ) 

1. I bow to Sri Sari — to Js'vara-the highest happineee, 
the best ioBtructOT, the all-perradrng, the one cause (material 
inBtrumeutal, as veil as final ) of the Universe, 

2. Henceforward is expounded the course of realising the 
luTisible, for the easy aoc[uisition of final absolution ; let those 
onlj who have sufficiently prepared themselves for being initiat- 
ed into the seorets of this Soieooe, by every effort ficeq^uently 
meditate upon the truths herein inculcated. 

3. The foiu qualifications beginning with non-attaohment, 
are acquired by the performance of duties peculiar to ones own 
easte and ereed, by austerities and by propitiating the deities etc. 

4. That is pure non-attachment which consistB in the loss 
of all desire for the enjoyments of the senses, beginning from 
the Satydloha (the highest heaven) to the Martijaloka (this world), _ 

Rtie dung of it vrow- 
Tb« Qria dotonuinttioa ihnt^iti^oaly eteinol ludper- 
prin«iplo of till) CiHim.)8 ta tho oeer, ^Vamm, and tliafc ^ 
_ ing 30tn i& opjjuBed in its very nature to it, is called 
right Anotvledgs. 

6. The being ever free from t4smd is called B'ama ; and 
etopping the objective tendency of the senses is Dama. 

7. The entire tuming^ away from all objects of sense, the 
almost voluntary absence of all desire for such objects, is the 
height of Uparati; and the patient suffering of all pain or sorrow 
is the state of happy Titiks'd. 

8. Faith in the words of the Ujpmtis'ads, as well also in the 
words of those who interpret them, is called 8'raddM ; the ab- 

fiorbtioD of the mind in the one paramount aim of all exertion 

the Sat — the Universal A'tman — is called 8amddh&na, 

9. When and how shall, oh my Fate, I be free from the 
bonds of this world— birth and lebiith P this strong, and all>- 
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absorbing desire constitutes the fourth and last of the fonr pre- 
liminary stages — Desire of Absolution, 

10. One who, having passed through the said preliminaries, 
desires knowledge for final absolution^ must set himself seriously 
to think, • 

11. Knowledge is not produced by any means other than 
right thinking ; just as objects are never perceived but by the 
help of light. 

The object of all study of every kind is to understand and 
utilize the facts of nature ; and to acquire in this manner that 
mental peace which is the essence of real happiness. Mental 
peace is a result of natural action; everything unnatural disturbs 
it and causes pain and evil^ which even are the means which na- 
ture employs to restore equilibrium. Man is a being living on 
the physical, the super-physical, the causal, and the anti-physi- 
oal or spiritual, planes. Unless he lives conformably to the laws 
of all, he draws evil and misery upon himself. Every one tries 
to understand the spiritual but the physical always ties him 
down to the earth and never allows him to soar above fine words 
and good appearances. The true basis of ethics is to be sought 
in the broad law of nature, not in the conventions of society or 
in the narrow idiosync^rasies of individual brains. The end and 
aim of existence is perfection and progress which, in other words, 
mean living according to nature. To comprehend nature, to 
realise the All or Brahma j to know the spiritual, and to live the 
Life, is not an easy thing. Talk of the spiritual as much as you 
like, it avails you not so long as you are not free from the fetters 
which tie you to the physical plane. Mere physical improve* 
men^ is of no use ; it must be accompanied vrith mental ( super- 
physical ) and moral elevation before you can comprehend the 

spiritual. 

Ordinary men should therefore begin with duly fulfilling 

all and everything which be on the path of duty as chalked out 
Yv +.v»A nircumstanoes of their life. If they understand this they 
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might go a step further and learn the art of applying the mind 
Bteadilj to a point ( Bliakti )y in order that tbey may thus learn 
the very alphabets of the book of nature. Mortifications^ yows, 
etc are helps to this practice. When man reaches so far he is 
able to appreciate the value of things. He understands what is 
real and what is not ; what is in his power and what is beyond 
it. This teaches him the habit of not being attached to anything 
and of easily finding out at any place and time what he really 
wants,viz,ilie all-pervading A'tman, The life which has no form, 
and yet there is no vacuum where it is not^ is not capable of easy 
realisation. It requires complete absorption of the mind in the 
one object of pursuit ; and above all it requires that sacrifice of 
self and every thing connected with it, which consists in living 
entirely in the Individual. The text ( verses 4 to 9 ) teaches the 
same imder the four heads of non-attachment {virdga ), right 
knowledge ( tnveka ), S'ama and others, and desire for absolution / 
( mumuks'utd ). These have been described in the preceding pages \ 
more than once. These constitute the first step in vedantic-rdja'^ \ 
yogaj and no one who is deficient in them can ever hope to / 
realise what he seeks. 

But above all what is required is the habit of deep thinking. \ 
One who does not care to observe, analyze,digest, and generalize, 1 
is no true student of nature. The Veddnta does not proceed on I 
blind faith, it requires every student to reason out his conclusions / 
for himself, but unless he has prepam himself in the manner / 
indicated above, he will not be able to reason accurately or well. 
The nature of this thinking is next indicated. 



12. {a) Who am I P (J) How is this evolved ? (c) Who is 
its creator f (d) What is the material of which it is made ? — 
This is the form of rational thought. 

13. {a) I certainly cannot be this body — ^a mere collection 
of the various Tattvas ; nor can I be any one of the senses, I 
must certainly be something quite apart from both of them : — 
This is etc. 
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14. (b) Everything emanates from Ignorance^ and melts 
away into knowledge ; {e) the yarious tdsands are the Creator: — 
This is etc. 

15. (d) The material oanse of these two, is the incom- 
prehensibly minute, but unique and undeoaying^eyerlasting Sat, 
just as the earth is the cause of jars ete. — ^This etc. 

Id. Being one with the universal and even experience 
** I am/* being beyond the proof of the senses, being the knower, 
and the witness, as also being invariable and existence itself, 
I am one with the All, there is no doubt herein: — ^This etc. 

27. This one A'tman, free from all conditions is one; 
Deha i. e. lingadeha is manifold ; what ignorance could surpass 
that of those who confound these two together t 

18. The A'tntan is the internal governor, and the deha is 
the governed, and is therefore external : what ignorance etc. 

19. The A'tman is all conscious Intelligence and all holi- 
ness : the deha i, e. the Sthuladeha or physical body is all flesh 
and blood, ( i. e. dead matter ) and therefore unclean : what ig* 
norance etc, 

20. The A'tman is the illumination of the Universe and 
purity itself ; the rfeAa is all darkness (evolved from matter): 
what ignorance etc. 

21. The A'tman is permanent, eternal, and therefore, exi- 
stence itself: whereas the deha is non-eternal (subject to change) 
and non-existence incarnate : what ignorance etc. 

22. That is the illuminating power of A'tman^ which en- 
lightens all : it is unlike the light of fire or any other thing, in- 
asmuch as it does not dispel the ^darkness which intervenes at 
night. 

23. Though ever knowing like the seer of ajar that the 
deha is apart from the seer, it is very strange that the fool 
rests content with the belief that he is the deha ( and nothing 
besides ). 

23. It is very strange that people though always talking 
of this deha as something belonging 'to me^ (the subjectiYe A*t' 
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man ), and therefore apart from h^who possesses it^ like one 
Beeing a }ar of earth and talking of it as seen by him, and there- 
f ore, apart from him, should rest content with identifying this 
ego with its ( temperory tenement ) the deha, 

24. The ^^O' i. e. the substratum of the ego (the subjeo* 
live individual consciousness) is the Universal A'tnian, Brahma, 
being with it, unique and one, ever-existent and self-illumined, 
free from all conditions, and by nature all existence, conscious- 
ness, and pleasure. The deha surely can never be the substra* 
turn of this ego : the deha which ia non-existence itself. This 
is called real knowledge by the wise. 

25. I am free from all change, without any form, indes- 
cribable and undecaying or indestructible. The Deha etc. 

26. I am beyond all disease, beyond comprehension, free 
Iroin transformation, and all-pervading. The Deha etc. 

27. I am unaffected by the three Gunas — emotionless, eter- 
Bal, ever free, undecaying and unique. The Deha etc. 

28. I am, again, free from every impurity^ Immovable,. 
Infinite, Holy, Immortal^ and Unborn. The deha etc. 

It is has already been remarked one must begin to think 
after acquiring the preliminary qualifications. It is not mere 
book-reading that is recommended. It is strict observation and 
analysis of all facts of nature, nay of the very important and 
absorbing problem of existence, that is really recommended for 
consideration. The text begins by proposing certain suggesh 
iions in the form of questions. These questions are suocintljr 
solved in the text. The conclusions arrived at have already 
been clearly de>tOn$trated in Sect I, of the Introduction. What 
the text speaiks of as deha is that form of matter which makes 
up the individual. It is first proposed to analyse and under- 
stand the microcosm, for the advaita starts from positive con- 
clusions and ends with establishing the unity of the micro-with 
the macro*cosmos, and hence the one-ness of all. The arguments 
here adduced appear to countenance the theory of duality^ ' but 

J^J " i*,»ifc7=* ^^Pi^<^^; t!^^. /^a<»*>'*^^»^=^^^ 
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that point will be cleared as we proceed. It is sufficient in the 
beginning to establish that the J!tman is apart from matter; 
nor is it the result of organization. 



29. Oh you Ignorant fool ! when you have got in your 
self the holy A'tman which is evidently different from the body, 
and which is known as the Puru8\ how can you ( in spite of 
this testimony ) assert that It is nothing y is mere void, mere nil? 

30. Nay, ignorant one ! know the ego within to be that 
Purus^a which is implied in the 8'mti8y and demonstrated by 
reasoning. It is other than the body inasmuch as it is the only 
one of whom you can predicate existence in the real sense of the 
word : but it is very difficult to be realised as such by people of 
your oast of mind. 

31. It is ever one, as warranted by the testimony of indi- 
vidual consciousness; it is the highest ; it is only the material 
that is many, how then can the purus'a be one with it P 

32. The egoistic consciousness is well--«stablished as the 
subject of all perception, whereas the body is the object : this 
is proved from the fact of our every time saying of the physical 
body as being ** mine " " belonging to me ". How then can etc, 

33. It is well-known to us in our daily experience that 
the ego is free from all change, whereas the physical body is 
subject to many. How then can etc. 

34. The characterstics, oh lord of the ignorant ! of this 
A'tman are laid down in the 8'ruti implying " Than whom 
there is nothing higher etc." How then can etc. 

35. Again the 8'ruti in the Puru8'a'8ukta ( the hymn to 
Purus'a ) says, all this is Purus'a etc. How then can etc. 

36. Even in the Brhaddranyaka it is said " this Purus'a 
is free from every thing etc *'. How could this body besmear- 
ed with endless dirt be this Purus'a ? 

37. In the same Si^ti^ it is said the Purus'a is self-illu- 
mined etc. How could this body which is all darkness, and illu' 
mined by something quite extraneous; be this Puruia ? 
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38. Even that part of the Veda,- which inoluoates the per- 
formance of varioufl religions ceremonies (as contra-distingnish- 
cd from that part which inonlcates the usefulness of knowledge 
alone) describes Jiva as different from deha ; and as one, eternal, 
and therefore subsisting to undergo, after the distraction of its 
material coil, the results of actions done during a life-time. 

39. Even the lingadeha is made up of many things, and is 
unstable, is the object of perception, is subject to change, limited, 
and non-existent. How could it ever be the Purus'a P 

40. Thus the A'tman is evidently different from these two 
bodies, and is the Purus'a^ the Lord, the Soul of All, every 
thing in itself, free from all conditions, one with every individual 
consiousnt ss, and indestructible. 



This section of the text deals with the opinions of those 
who regard consciousness as nothing, i.e. as a mere result or 
part of matter, and of those who regard it as nothing apart from 
the body. Having shown that the A'tman or the Purus^a oiftjiva 
cannot be material in any sense, it is demonstrated that it cannot 
be one with the sthuladeha, nor even with the lingadeha. These 
are points already discussed in the Introduction and in the Vdkya* 
9udhd ; and no comment is therefore here necessary. The point 
being cleared that the fact of consiousness, ever immutable, 
imique, and universally one, has no coi^nection whatever with 
matter in any form, the text proceeds to show how the Advaita 
is possible with the apparent duality of consiousness and matter. 



41. The enunciation of the difference between the bodies 
and the AHman involving an ( indirect ) assertion of the reality 
of the material transitional universe, made in a manner after 
the principles of the Tarkasd^tra (J^^t^^), compasses but a 
very insignificant aim in life. 
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42. By thus enunciating the difference between the dehtn 
ftnd the A'tfnan, the materiality if the latter is disproved. It 
is now proposed to clearly show the inseparability of both. 

43, As Chaitanya is uniform and unique, it cannot admit 
of a division. Even the individual soul must then be accepted 
to be futile, like the delusion of snake in a rope. 

44* , As through ignorance the rope appears, for the time, 
to be a snake, so does the unconditioned chit ( Brahma ) appear 
in the form of the so-called material universe. 

45. The material cause of this transitional universe can 
be none other than Brahma ; it follows therefore that the whole 
tmiverse is Brahma itself and nothing else. 

46. Inasmuch as it is ordained that '^ All is Atman^^ the 
distinction between the pervading and the pervaded, or subject 
and object, is illusory. This the highest truth being realised,, 
there could be little room for the distinction of subject and 
object ete, 

47. When the S'ruti has by denouncing in loud terms the- 
existence of any variety in this {Brahma ), fused the material 
instrumental and final causes into One unique Consciousness^ 
bow could there be even the least shadow of a second ? 

48. The S'ruti has not rested here, but has fastened aa 
awfid sin to the belief in the existence of the cause as separate 
from the effect, in the words ** He who led away by Maya or 
illusion, accepts any variety in this ( Absolute A'tman ) passes 
from death to death (i. e. is bom and reborn often and often^ 
and does not attain final beatitude./' 

49. Inasmuch as the universe evolves from the Absolute, it 
must be understood to be one with Brahma^ the original cause.. 

50. Moreover the S'rufi plainly declares that all kinds of 
names, forms, and actions are sustained in, aud through Brahma,. 

51. As the being golden of that which is made of gold is- 
etemal and unchanging, so ehould be the being Brahma of that 
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which proceeds from Brahma. 

62. The opinions of that ignorant man who abides by 
even the faintest distinction between Jim and Brahma^ are very 
dangerous and pernicious. 

53. Distinctions crop up only so long as duality is main- 
tained through ignorance, but when the whole is seen as in and 
of A'tman, there could not exist the least shadow of distinction, 

54. Well does the 8'rnH declare **in the condition in which 
the enlightened identify the whole with A'tman, there enters 
not the faintest tinge of delusion, or sorrow, in consequence of 
the cause of such delusion or sorrow being destroyed with the 
dissipation of the idea of duality .^^ 

55. The Brhaddranyaka has declared that this soul is 
Brakma, and stands as the soul and substance of the universe. 

56. The universe, though it be the subject of daily experi- 
ence, and though it be the object of our constant intercourse, 
is unreal like a dream, inasmuch as its existence even in the 
moment next its birth is not provable. 

57. To explain : dreams are unreal during waking ; nor 
is the waking condition possible in dream. Both, however^ 
are not to be foimd in deep absorption, as in dreamless sleep 
which again is not experienced in either. 

58. . Thus, all these three conditions are unreal, being the 
illusive creations of mdyd with its three gunaa ; the real, perma- 
nent, and unique One is that which stands aloof from them as 
the witness of all. 

59. Just as after mature contemplation one does not find 
a jar in the clay of which it is made, or silver in a lump o£ 
nacre, so will the enlightened, on deep meditation, be free from* 
the delusion of believing Jiva to be separate from Brahma. 

60. The jar exists in earth, the ring in goldy and silver-' 
in nacre — so does Jiva exist in Brahma. 



{ 
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61. Jut as blueness appears in the sky, or water in the 
mirage, or as a man is seen in a post, so does the universe ap- 
pear in Atman. 

63. Just as one sees a giant in vacancy ; a castle in the 
air; or two moons instead of one in the sky; so do ignorant per- 
sons see the universe in "Brahma. 

63. Just as all that appears is water, whether it be waves 
or ripples ; or as all again that appears is copper whether as 
pots or anything ; so are all the various forms of the universe 
but mere manifestations of A'tman. 

64f« Just as it is earth alone that appears under the name 
of a jar, or just as they are the threads only that appear under 
the name of a cloth, so does the Illumined go imder the name of 
the universe : it can be grasped by the negation of the various 
imaginary adjuncts superinduced, as name, form etc. 

65. All intercourse proceeds of, and through Brahma, It 
is through ignorance only that people do not clearly understand 
that all jars and pots that appear are but the earth and earth alone. 

66. Just as the relation of cause and effect between clay 
and jar is constant, so indeed are Brahma and the universe ; 
this is loudly declared by Eevelation, and clearly verified by 
reason. 

67. Just as clay is necessarily cognised while cognising a 
jar, so even while the unreal universe is being seen, the real 
ever-effulgent Brahma is seen as well. 

68. The A'tman though ever pure, ever appears impure : 
just as the same cord appears as a serpent and as a cord to an 
ignorant and a knowing man respectively. 

69. Just as the jar is all earth, so this body is all spirit ; 
tbe division of A'tman and noUA't^nan is made by the ignorant 
for no purpose whatever. 

70e Just as a cord is understood to be a snake, or a lump 
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of naore to be a lump of silver, so do the ignorant determine the 
physical body to be the AHman. 

71. Just as clay is confounded with the jar made of it, or 
the threads with the cloth, so do etc. 

72. Just as gold is confounded with the rings made of it, 
or water with the waves surging over it, so etc. 

73. Just as a post is taken for man or the mirage for real 
water, so do etc. 

74t. Just as the materials are confounded with the house, 
or the iron with the sword made of it, so do etc. 

75. Just as one seeing at a tree through water sees it in- 
verted, so does the material body appear as ^Yma» to one view- 
ing it through ignorance. 

76. Just as to one sailing in a boat every thing appears to 
be in motion, so etc. 

77. Just as the " jaundiced eye sees every thing yellow/* 
80 etc. 

78. With eyes which are as it were by nature in delusion 
every thing appears illusion, so etc. 

79. Just as the circle made by a fire-brand, appears like 
the disc of the sun, so etc. 

80. Just as things which axe prodigiously large appear 
email in consequence of distance, so etc. 

81. Just as the smallest objects appear very large when 
viewed through powerful spectacles, so etc« 

82. As a floor of glass should be mistaken for water, or 
vice versa, so etc. 

83. As one should confound fire with a jewel, or vice versa, 
80 etc. 

84. As the moon appears to be in motion through the 
clouds which really are moving, so etc. 
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85. As some one through confusion loses a\\ distinction 
between the different points of the compass, so etc. 

86. Just as the moon ( on account of its reflection ) ap- 
pears moving under the surface of water, so etc. 

87. In this manner then, arises the delusion of deha (mat- 
ter) in A'tman, which ( delusion ) melts away on the proper 
realisation of Brahma^ by the help of right knowledge, 

88. When the whole is known to be A'tman by the nega- 
tion of all substance which appear to exist apart from it, there 
hardly remains any room even to say that this material body 
is A'tman. 



The distinction between matter and Brahma or A'tman has 
been established. This section disproves the implication of 
duality which that demonstration involves. It has been shown 
in the introduction that though matter exists in thousand forms 
and one, that without which it can never be, never be known to 
exist, IS the only essence of being, the reality of realities. There 
is no distinction in this Brahma which is everywhere. It is 
ever one. This position is rendered clear by a number of illu- 
strations ; and the distinction between organic and inorganio 
nature is shown to be false. Not only this^but opposing tenets 
of diflerent School are also briefly refuted. But on these it is 
not necessary to dilate^ for enough has been said in the intro- 
duction. 



89. Oh enlightened one ! spend all your time in ever con- 
templating upon A'tman, consuming out, without repining or 
pain, the fruits of your ^prdrabdha. 

90. We now proceed to explain the opinion often declar- 
ed by the S'dstras that no body is free from the operation of 
the law of prdrabdha, even though he should have acquired full 
knowledge of A'tman. 
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91. After knowledge of the real baA arisen, there remaiiBir 
no room iov prdrabdha, inasmuch as the material body eto., are 
then reduced, as it were, to nothing : just as there is no room for 
dream after waking. 

92. That karma acquired in a preyious hirth which i» 
csMefi prdrabdha ( with respect to the present life), has no exi- 
stence ( in the form of sanchita for a future birth) inasmuch a» 
the man has no other birth to go through. 

93. Just as the body at work during dream is a mere illur 
sion, so also is this our physical body. How, then, could as 
illusion be to said pass from birth to birth, and when it is not 
BO, where could there be room io^ prdrabdha^ 

94. Tho Veddntas declare ignorance to be the materia] 
cause of the universe, just as the earth of jars etc. When this 
ignorance is destroyed where could the universe subsist T 

95. Just as some one should out of confusion understand 
a rope to be a serpent, so an ignorant man leaving aside the 
truth, sets up the (material ) transitory universe in its place. 

96. The cord being fully known the serpent disappears at 
once : so the great substance and support of the universe beinjf 
known, the universe reduces itself to nothing.. 

97. As the physical body teO' is mere illusion where couM 
there be any room for ih& play of prdrabdha. Hence the 
prdrahdha described in the Sridis^ is for the enlightenment of 
the ignorant only. 

98. The plural used in the 8-ruii '* the higbest good ct 
all being reached,^ all his karmas are destroyed etc." is to nega>» 
tive distinctly the possibility of the action of prdrabha ( as well 
a& the other two : sanchita and kriyamdm ). 

99. If the ignorant should still maintain the possibility 
of prdrabdha and its action, he will over and above ^involving- 
himself in two glaring absurdities,, run counter to the teachings 
of the Veddnta. It therefore follows that we must go by those 
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S'rutia alone vhioh lead to real knowledge. 



This section is appropriately introduced after explaining 
the unity of the cosmos. The question occurs at the very 
beginning, if there is unity everywhere, what is it that governs 
the lot of individuals f The one answer to this is karma. Karma 
means action, more properly that law of causation which ex- 
plains the being of individuals. As the cause so the effect ; 
this is the universal rule having no beginning and no explana- 
tion. Karma is as good a law of nature as this, and establishes 
or maintains that effects are always the consequences of previous 
causes. This, not only on the physical, but the mental and 
moral planes as well. The law has no beginning and no end. 
It may sound strange to many when I say it has no end ; but 
the law of the conservation of energy and of the indestructibility 
of matter will at once justify the remark. Though the course 
of karm^a never ceases, one who centres himself in A'tman, 
takes his stand on the firm rock of knowledge^ is never affected 
by it. This comes to what I have often said before. The course 
of nature never ceases, moks'a or the highest bliss consists in 
f^dsanaksaya i.e. the destruction of the sense of separateness. 
Karma or causation binds that which has many forms, and not 
that which is always one, and therefore the law of laws, the 
karma of karmas. Let it be distinctly understood then that 
karma affects the material and cognate planes, it has no povv^er 
over the sphere of Atmd or the spiritual. 

For convenience and explanation karma is divided into 
three kinds* Sanchita is that collection of causes which are not 
yet ripe for fruition. Prdrahdha is that part of aanchita which 
regulates the course of a lifetime. And Kriyamdna is that which 
is done in and through prdrabdha. 

When one is fully enlightened, satwhita and kriyamdna 
do not affect him, inasmuch as his ignorance identifying the 
xeal ego with the material ( sthula ) or mental ( suks'ma ) shell is 
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thoronghly destroyed. Prdrahdha will oontiime till deaths in- 
asmuch as it is the law of one lifetime; but the effects of its work- 
ings will leave no impression. Hence though even the enlighten- 
ed are not free from the action oi prdrabdha^no karma of what* 
ever description , affects them in any way. 

Prdrabdha or Karma is therefore not an independent some* 
thing which over-rides even the all-pervading and unique essence 
of being. For that always is. If even this were subject to 
prdrabdhOj moksa and responsibility will be mere play of words. 
Moreover there will be duality instead of unity. These are the 
*' absurdities *' refered to in 99, 

Free-will is a mere chimera ; all action of every kind is the 5^^ 
result of necessity. The supporters of free-will often argue that^^' ^ 
it is quiet within individual power to will or even act contrary /^ ^'' 
to the existing tendency to will or act. The necessitarian will M^ 
retort that even then the result is a result of necessity ; for even 
the contrary willing or acting is a result of necessity leading 
the individual to that particular motive. Nor is the finale o£ 
that counter-process a violation of the proper necessitated result, 
for that which is taken as the last result is the real point to 
which necessity wanted to carry the act. 

But then responsibility melts away into nothing and punish** 
ment and reward lose their ji&stice. Not at all so. For neces- 
sity does not annihilate the law of relativity ; and responsibility, 
justice, punishment, reward, are all perfectly true when rela- 
tively considered. In the Absolute there is no distinction; aU( 
is peace, neither necessity nor free-will is there to disturb. Moral- * 
ly considered, the tendency of this kind of reasoning is far from 
disastrous. For it plainly inculcates that the individual should 
cease to be an individual, not cease to act, or^properly speakings 
fulfil the law of necessity. Pain, misery, are all the results of 
separateness, in unity is bliss, and unity is the order of nature. 
Act, fulfil, achieve, but always do everything for its own sake^ 
not with any ardent desire of pleasure or pain. If posltiYe ao; 
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tiyitj be any violation of necessity, negative inaction is no Ie89 ; 
the refal meaning of necessity is to fulfil the law of existence , 
vizju)tion, ever remaining unaffected by the consequences. 

The next section now proceeds to sbow how to remain ever 
fixed in that universal essence wherein there is no katma^ no 
prdrabdha, no misery, and even no bliss* 

100. Henceforward ( for the instruction of those who re- 
quire to be taken step by step to the realisation of the said truth ) 
^ desisribed the 15 stages leading to the acquisition of the 

.'knowledge described before. Knowing them one must always 
practice nididhyd%amM{S4JLhj, j>^j 

101. The ever-existent, and all-conscious A'tman is not 
realised without constant and rigid practice ; therefore one de- 
sirous of obtaining absolution must ever practise nididhydmna 
with regard to ^mAw«. 

102-103. The fifteen stages in order are : 1 Tama, 2 iVi- 
yama^ 3 Ty&ga, 4 Maunay 5 Des'a, 6 JTato, 7 A'sana, 8 Mula- 
iandha, 9 Behasdmya^ 10 Drksthiti, 11 Prdnasamyamana^ 12 
Pratydhdra, 13 Dhdrand, 14 Atmadhydna^ 15 Samddhi. 

104. The natural restraint over all the senses arising from 
the conviction of everthing being Brahma, is the real Tama, and 
it should be repeatedly studied. 

105. The constant flow of the like, and the equally con- 
stant obstruction of the unlike, is the Niyama which leads to the 
highest bliss ; the wise know and practise this, 

106. The abandonment of all illusion by the recognition 
of the non-material, ever-enlightened, Brahmxi, everywhere, is 
the Tydga honoured by the great^ as leading to immediate 
absolution, , 

107. The enlightened must ever try to be that Mduna (in- 
describable Silence) which, though the mind turns back baffled 
from it, and though words cannot describe it, is ever within the 
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reaoh- of those who are devoted to the path* of pwre knowledge; 
lO8.-109v Who oan deeoribe that Brahma, which words 
are not able to comprehend R Ifeventhis universe of illusion 
were subjected to examination, that also is beyond the reach 
of speech* Honce this may be the real Mauna ( viz. abandon- 
ment of all doubts as to the rektion of Brahma- and Jagat ) 
known to the wise ^ 8ahaja^8thiti — ^Native condition; where* 
as the Mauna ordinarily known in the form of restraining the 
tongue is pronounced by the Adtcaitee to be simply for children. 

110. That is the real *• solitary D^'a" (place) wherein 
the universe does not exist in the beginning, middle, or end ; 
and which pervades everything for all time. 

111. On account of its being the definer of eaeh and 
everything, (as resnlting ) from the sleeping and waking of 
Brahmd and others, Kdla is none other than the incomparab- 
ly supreme joy ( Brahma )^ 

112. That in which one can easily and uninterruptedly 
:' Meditate upon Brahma'y» the most proper Asana, and not any 
- €>ther destroying ease and comfort. 

113. That which is the eternal and well-known container 
ti the universe beginning, with the bhuta&y and that in which 
the 'Siddhas QXQ ever sitting at ease, is the xQdloiddhdsana. 

114». That which is the origin of all Being,- and that on 
whom depends the original material cause of the m^ma^^ is the 
^^JIftt/flJamfA« to be always practiced, and is the only one to be 
taken up by students of Bdja-yoffa. 

115. If the separate existence of the (uneven) material 
organs should lose itself in the ever even and one Brahma, this 
state is the true Pehasdmi/a; for the attempt to make the body 
straight, like the dead trunk of a tree, is not the least of it. 

116. That one, having converted his internal eye into one 
of pure knowledge, should view the whole of this transitional uni* 

f Terse as Brahma^ is the real concentration^f the eye {Drhthit^ , 
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and not that wherein the eye is fixed on the tip of the nose, 

117. Or, the fixing of the eye (i. e. t'r^^e) on that in 
which the triad of the seer, sight, and seen, is reduced to unity, 
is the real concentration etc. 

118. The constant and permanent ohstruotion of all the 
senses, through the process of viewing upon all objects such as 
the mind and its action etc. as in and of Brahma is called 

119.-120. The expulsion of the phenomenal from con- 
Bciousness, is the real rechaka ( blowing out the breath re- 
tained in the lungs ) ; and the conviction '' I am Brahma ** is 
the leel^uraka (the drawing in of the breath ) ; and then the 
immovable concentration on that very conviction is the real 
kumbhaka ( the retention of the breath in the lungs for some 
\ time ). This is the real course of Prdndydma for the enlighten- 
ybif whereas, for the ignorant it consists in torturing the nose. 

121. The absorption of the mind in the ever-enlightened 
Brahma by resolving oil objects into A'tm^n^ should be known 
h&jPratydhdray and should be practised by those who are de- 
sirous of absolution. 

122. liiQ steadiness of the mind arising from the recogni- 
tion of Brahma^ wherever it travels or goes, is the real and 
great Dhdrand. ^Jt^;^..^"^^^^ 

123. The independent existence consequent upon the full 
sense of Being ; arising from the conviction *^ I am Brahma^* 
is the condition conducive to the highest joy, and is described 
as Dhydna. ^^r.^i:^-^^^/^^^^^-^^'-^^^^ ^,.5u.:^:-^0 • 

124. In consequence of the mind being free from trans- 
formation, and being then identified with Brahma^ the resulting 
f orgetf ulness even of this identification is the real^^^ow^^f/ call- 

125. This natural course of joy should be studied by the 
vise only so long as they acquire the power Qf# at the qpur of 
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the moment, eolleoting thd oonoentrating themselves. 

126. Then he (the praotitioner) being free from the neces- 
sity of going through the said and similar processes, becomes 
the best of all accomplished successful ascetics. The condition 
of such an ascetic cannot easily be described in words or oon- 
oeived by the mind. 

127.-128. Even while assiduously practising Samddhi 
numerous di£Gioulties crop up in the way : such as being put oft 
the point of concentration ; idleness ; desire of illusive enjoy* 






ments ; sleep ; paralysis of the intellect ; being drawn ofi by 
temporary objects of the universe; egoistical immersion in tran* 
eitory joy ; and dulness or torpidity of the mind. One know- 
ing Brahma should try to gradually evade all these one after 
other. 

129. Concentration on positive existence leads to positive 
exis^oe; that on non-existence to non-existence; that on Brahma 
to fullness and unity ; practice the last. 

130. Those persons who abandon this holy and sublime 
mental attitude of Brahma^ live to no purpose^ and are though 
men equal to brutes. 

131. Hail to those happy and virtuous beings who, on 
the other hand, know this state and knowing it grow perfect in 
it by constant practice. Bespect is due to them at the bands 
of all the three worlds. 

182. Those who have reached the perfection of this state 
of Brahma, and have thoroughly mastered it, the ever-existent, 
are Brahma itself ; and not those who merely talk glibly about 
the matter. 

133. Those again who are clever at talking about Brahma, 
but are void of any real attempt towards the state, and are fast 
bound to the ties of transitory pleasure, have to pass and re- 
pass ( in various births ), in consequence of this their bypocri- 
ey and ignorance. 
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134. ( The enlightened ) never live eren* for ar minnute/ 
without Brahma : as do Brahmft /Sanak&dika, 6'uka and other 
MahdtmaB. 

135. The cause i» reflected in the eSeet but not the eSect 
in the cause. Therefore by constant thinking on the non-exis- 
tence of the effect you should realise the absolute unity of the 
cause. 

136. Thus there will remain that effulgent universal es« 
sence, which transcends both nund and speech. This should re- 
peatedly be studied from such ordinary illustratioDS^as of eartb 
and the jar made of it etc. 

137. In this manner will the mind identify itself with 
Brahma ; and in the purified mirror of the mind will then be 
reflected pure intuitive knowledge of the Absolute. 

138. Every student should first contemplate and grasp 
the cause as eidsting apart from its efleot ; he would then con-^ 
fitantly see by inseparable relation the cause in the effect. 

139. Thus having contemplated the cause as reflected in 
the effect, the effect must be entirely dismissed (from the mind)l 
When this is done^ the cause will cease to be such, and what 
will remain will be the ever-existent, ever conscious^, all-pervad- 
ing, indescribable Brahma. 

14iO. A man becomes that on which he resolutely and per- 
sistently thinks. This we infer from the ordin^y Ulustration . 

Of the bee and the worm.(^ c..^i^..r^,<ws^r.^ ^..rrr^^f^-^/y-^ 



141. The enlightened should carefidly realise in himself 
the whole, whether seen or unseen, as One, and vice versa. 

142. The enlightened should always look upon the uni- 
verse as one in and of Brahmxty by realising the invisibili^ of 
the visible ; thus will he, through his mind being ever filled 
with the bliss of identifying himself with this universal con- 
scioiisneflfi/ easily attain the condition of eternal happiness. 
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143. This with the parts set forth above is Sdja-oT mental 
^oga mixed with Hatha-ox physical Yoga prescribed for those 
who have already lost great portion of their taste for the pleat* 
«ures of the senses. 

144. To those whose mind is oompletely ripe, this ( Rllja* 
Yoga ) alone is useful ; this yoga again being one easily acces* 
fiible even to those who are devoted to their teachers, or to their 
favourite gods« etc. 



The chief point inculcated in this section is the Method 
of complete identification with Brahma. This is distributed 
over three stages. The first is s'ravana, the second is manana^ 
the third is nidtdhyasana. These have been described before. 
S'ravana consists of study, observation, analysis, and generaliz- 
ation. Manana is digesting well the conclusions thus acquired. 
Nididhyasa is the becoming the thing thought upon, by the 
suppression and annihilation of all adverse thoughts, as describ- 
ed in 105. A man becomes what he really thinks himself to be. 
This is the result of pure nididhydsa and is aptly illustrated ia 
140 by the illustration of the worm and the bee. 

The one thing that stands in the way of pure bliss is vdsand 
producing the sense of separateness. If the sense of seperate- 
ness be annihilated, vdsand will go off of itself, and complete 
recognition of Brahma will follow. The mind should first be 
purified of all evil and all dross, and then it should be trans- 
formed into Brahma, the Unity in which there is no distinction. 
We know that all knowledge is of the kind of transformations 
of the mind {vrUi), and if the transformation is first into some- 
thing free from dross (viz sattm), the next transformation will 
be into Brahma. But this is not real knowledge. For the sense 
of separateness is still there in the form of the transformation 
and the transformed. Eeal and final knowledge consists in for- 
getting even the sense of being transformed into Brahma. 
This is the cardinal dilEerenoe between Toga or Eatha^yoga and 
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Rdja-yoga^ or the Jn&na of the Veddnta. This is the process 
described in 124; and the three, tramna^ manana^ etc. also are 
useful as helping this process. 

An intermediate step may be casually noticed. When the 
lind transforms itself into that which is free from dross (i.e. 
sattva), the condition that arises is that which is exactly appro- 
priate to the rise of intuitive knowledge. When by intent 
ooncentratioui intent mantra-repetition, JSatha-prdndy&may or 
any similar practice, the student sees the light of sattva, intui- 
tive knowledge of all and every thing, arises in him^ according 
to the degree of his enlightenment. But it is indeed then that his 
real danger begins, and his connection with the akdeic'-plane 
being established, the trial he has to pass through is simply 
extraordinary. Though it is fraught with inoonceicvable dan- 
gers, it is the root and basis of all Yoga*powers, so fatal to 
inJ3autious practitioners. What is required is a close and strict 
mode of life accompanied with a very powerful sense of positi- 
vity. Woe to the student who treads the path of the spiritual, 
which indeed is the path which leads through thorns and bram- 
bles to the rose of eternal peace, without sufficient preparation. 
He may learn to his cost that the Dweller-of-the-threshold is 
no idle creation of Lord Lytton's brain, meant to vainly fright- 
en the Glyndons of his age. It is to guard against these dan- 
gers that reference is made to obstacles under_127-128. These 
are already described in the notes to Vdkya-sudhd. 

There is another method of realising the Absolute. Under- 
stand that the cause is ever in the efiects, but it is also 
equally independent of the effects which really are nowhere. 
The relation between cause and effect is, generally speaking 
one of entire identity; the cause is the effect, which being the 
oase, the effects in themselves, i. e. apart from the cause are 
no-where. This is a brief general statement of what is 
called adhydsa^ the attributing of form and name to that 
which has none. Thus whea the cause is (mly imagined 



»8 thd effeot, it fi plain thai ^atisatioft ia t^ eiwie- ii^ 
which we ordinarily understand the word is not possiUew 
It is yery difiSkiult^ almost impossible^ ta demonstrate the- law 
of causation ; for what we may regard as eause- and effect may^ 
for augbt we know, not be cause and effect at alL Human 
knowledge is thus merely tetatire^ atid as sush eoUTentional^ 
The relative suggests the Absoltjite which i& or ought to* be eteir 
unique, one, and eternal. That fact of umTersal eonseiousnes^ 
can never be denied, but then it is neitbe^r tite eausee tter the 
effect of anything; for everythiDg that is ia not any fotm of it, 
nor yet related to it aa cause and effect, but merely imagimd in 
it. It ia everywhere and everything that is, is in and of it. 
Thus the Absolute may be seen and realised by reasoning such 
as thia. This is called the great ajdfmdda the last and entirely 
impregnable po6iti<m of Veddntic dialeetioa. 

But while thus fencing about the main Subjelot, I bare Mi 
said anything about the 15 steps of i/oga enunkerated and des*- 
eribed in the text. The intelligent reader will perceive it for 
himself that these are nothing more than mere means for killing 
the sense of seperatenessy the root of all evil. All the fifteen 
things here described are but different ways of realising the 
Absolute. Though the same terms mean vastly different thinga 
in Hatha-j/oga^ for which the curious student may be referred to 
some such work as the Hat/kt-pradipikd, still this interpretation 
of them is meant emphatically to show that all physical pro- 
cesses are of no use whatever unless and until the mind and 
its transformations have been annihilated, and entire Unity 
has been realised. That is the. real end and aim, the real 
meaning of happiness^ try to achieve it by any means eon- 
sistent with it. 

And indeed what avails mere words or mere show. It is the 
heart that should feel, it is the mind that should die. The eruei- 
fixion of the Christos within is the real aalvation of the man^,^ 
You must die in order to live and play the phoenix of old; n 
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hjfomMj, no phyiical tortures^ will avail you. ( Vide 1S3 V 



THE SEQUEL. 

If the atttdent understands the meaning^ of lif e, the aim and 
objeot of life, he understands the meaning of happiness. Indeed 
he easily understands what is good and what is bad, what is 
moral and what not. These are questions which are the stumbl- 
ing blocks on the way of everybody's progress. It is hoped thai 
these are ans word here in a manner which will enable the ia« 
quirer to think and decide. It^you grasp the law of progress, if 
you understand what you and your actions are governed by, if 
you know the meaning of life, you are sure to enter that Pati 
which leads to bUss. If however your eyes see not the other 
aide of things, if your mind yearns not for anything beyond the 
joys of the moment ; there is nothing which can help you be-^ 
yond— Thinking. 
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